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Pride  of  the  ELKS 

Tke  Ff.  Myrs  High  School  Band, 

Frank  Lodwick  Director 


It  was  in  September,  1 945,  that  Frank  training  as  not  only  beneficial  to  the  individual 

Lodwick  organized  the  Fort  Myers,  Rorida,  student,  but  to  school  spirit  as  well.  The  ath- 

High  School  Band.  Three  months  later  the  letic  department  allots  10  per  cent  of  the 

local  Elks  Club,  B.  P.  O.  E.  1288,  chose  to  be  receipts  from  the  sale  of  aault  tickets  to  all 

the  exclusive  sponsors  of  the  band,  setting  up  football  games.  This  policy  took  effect  this 

a  $2,500  subsidy  with  a  $500  a  year  mainte-  year,  but  will  not  affect  the  Elks'  sponsorship, 

nance  fund.  This  year  they  outfiHed  the  band  ascertain," 

with  M.OOO  worth  of  high  quality  uniforrns.  Director  Lodwick.  "we're  the  only 

The  City  Firemen  s  C  ub  undertook  to  build  a  ^^hool  band  to  play  a  forty-five  minute  pro- 

$12,000  band  shell  which  was  comp  eted  this  g^am  for  President  Truman.  Secretary  of  the 

year  in  river  front  park.  Conce*  will  be  given  i^^^^^ior  Krug.  U.  S.  Senators,  and  our  Gov- 

during  the  winter  for  ^e  benefit  of  the  winter  This  happened  in  1947  at  the  dedica- 

visitors  and  local  residents.  the  Everglades  National  Park. 

Pictured  left  to  ri^t  are  Rank  Lodwick.  straight  Rrst  Divisions 

Director,  and  Ray  Tipton.  Principal.  The  ^t^te  contest  drilling.  We  also  go  to  the 

Elks  Committee.  Hugh  Sennoff,  chairman.  Orange  Bowl  in  Miami,  the  Cigar  Bowl  in 

and  Tom  Smoot  put  a  final  okay  on  the  band-  Tampa,  and  a  dozen  major  parades  through- 
masters  and  principals  expenditures.  out  Florida  in  the  winter  months.  The  band 

The  School  is  unusually  fortunate  to  have  a  also  traveled  400  miles  to  Tallahassee  for  Gov- 
principal  who  recognizes  the  value  of  band  %  emor  Fuller  Warren's  inauguration." 


THIS  MARKS  THE  SPOT 
And  b  our  countononco  crim¬ 
son.  Thof  o  mistaiw  liko  ilib  skould 
involvo  ono  whom  wo  know  so  woN 
•nd  odmiro  so  much — such  a  thing 
shouldn't  h  a  p  p  o  n  to  such  nico 
poopl^ 

It  was  right  horo  in  thb  spot  in 
our  Novomoor  issue,  speaking  of 
the  Hempstead,  New  York  cover 
picture,  we  referred  to  that  sweet 
lady  Mbs  Imogene  Boyle,  as— of 
aN  things  —  Miss  "Doyle".  We 
should  spanked  for  this,  but  we 
beg  for  leniency. 
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KING  DAVID 
LEADER  BATONS 


Jwd  try  l(w  Kinf  David  Batea. 
wliy  mar*  bond  and  •rthaatra  laadari 
VM  it  tkam  omy  othmr  botool  ExdvMv* 
foalkor-lik*  waiflit  Uta  ya«  coodact  for 
hour*  wMiowt  tiring.  Mkrowf  r  vxoct 
tapar  bolanc*  makM  it  ploaMnt  to  koM 
.  .  .  mtpkmff  to  food  witfc. 
WON'T  WARP) 

Straight,  boll  cork,  poor  wood  or  cork, 
toporod  wood  or  cork  kondlos.  30"  and 
23"  oixoo.  Onfy  30c  to  $1.50  oocfcf 

•  •  • 


Even  fiAoj^tSAwnalA 

prois*  th*  performanc*  of 


for  STUDENTS 


school  musicians  applaud 


Andrew  McMuf/on  of  Sforrs,  Connecffcof 


What  this  Country  noods  is  more  and  better  band  scoring,  if  you  ask  Andy 
McMuUan,  one  of  America's  most  talented  and  progressive  University  Band¬ 
masters.  Devoted  to  the  Band  as  a  medium  of  fine  music  expression,  Mr. 
McMullen  regrets  the  popular  trick  scoring,  arranging  and  substitution  that 
spoil  so  much  good  literature. 

It  was  Louisiana  State  University  that  gave  Mr.  McMullen  his  first  big  start 
in  music  with  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  the  student  directorship  of  the  university's 
fine  bands.  That  was  in  1945.  Then  came  the  Master's  from  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  and  the  beckoning  hand  of  the  University  of  Connecticut,  in  1947, 
as  instructor  in  music. 

The  one  band  at  the  moment  was  a  thirty-five  piecer,  small  but  loud.  Two 
years  later.  Band  is  one  of  the  subjects  referred  to  with  genuine  respect  on  the 
Storrs  campus.  For  there  is  a  superb  Concert  Band  of  50,  a  Varsity  Band  (pre¬ 
concert)  of  58,  a  Football  Band  of  80,  and  a  total  band  enrollment  of  120.  Only 
the  very  best  in  band  literature  is  performed,  and  the  formal  concerts  are 
bringing  broad  fame  to  the  university's  Music  program.  We'H  hear  lots  more 
about  Andrew  McMullan,  and  it  will  all  be  good. 


•  At  your  favoritt  mutie  itmUr 

DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

Distributors  Chicago  5 


“Jkaif.  Qaa,  TnjaJdnq, 
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Pleate  mention  TBB  SCHOOL  MVStCtAN  toben  anemering  advertieemente  in  thie  magaeine 


Docombor,  1949 


Your  Instrument 

BELONGS  in  College 


As  a  college  instnunental  director,  I 
bemoan  the  fact  that  so  many  of  you 
high  school  students  leare  your  instru¬ 
ments  at  home  when  you  come  to  col¬ 
lege,  and  cut  yourselTee  oft  from  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  your  musical  enjoyment 
Just  at  the  time  when  your  enjoyment 
should  be  growing. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  man 
who,  when  leaving  on  an  extended 
Journey,  spent  much  time  and  con¬ 
sideration  in  packing  his  two  suit¬ 
cases,  and  then  didn’t  take  one  of 
them  with  him  when  he  left?  It’s  evi¬ 
dent,  isn’t  it,  that  he  didn’t  capitalise 
on  some  of  his  careful  preparation. 
He  left  behind  some  things  that  he 
first  considered  necessary  to  a  pleas¬ 
ant  trip. 

Don’t  make  this  mistake.  Tou  spend 
years  preparing  for  your  trip  through 
college,  and  then  leave  behind  you 
some  of  the  things  which  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  more  pleasant  Journey. 
Why? 

I  am  aware  of  your  reasons.  The 
only  acceptable  one,  in  my  estimation 
is  “/  don’t  like  nuiuic”.  It  you  are 
honestly  in  ^at  classification,  I  have 
no  argument  with  you.  Leave  your  in¬ 
strument  at  home;  but,  for  goodness 
sake,  find  some  other  hobby  for  your 
relaxation,  and  quickly.  It's  important 
that  you  have  some  activity  for  re¬ 
laxation.  But  be  honest  about  estimat¬ 
ing  your  liking  for  music.  Don’t  lie  to 
yourself  about  it. 

Of  other  reasons,  let  me  name  sev¬ 
eral,  and  briefly  discuss  their  validity, 
or  rather,  lack  of  U.  These  are  the 
most  common  reasons,  and  ninety 
per  cent  of  you  who  have  planned  to 
leave  your  instruments  at  home,  will 
"find  yourselves”  in  one  of  these 
arguments. 

1.  “College  bandt  and  orchestras 
are  for  music  majors  and  will  be  too 
advanced  for  me.”  Nonsense!  While 
it’s  true  that  college  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras  have  music  majors  among 
their  personnel,  and  that  they  do  give 
training  to  those  who  plan  to  teach 


music;  it  is  also  true  that  very  few 
colleges  can  or  wish  to  maintain  large 
musical  groups  exclusively  for  music 
majors.  If  you  played  acceptably  in 
your  high  school  band  or  orchestra, 
you  can  find  an  instrumental  activity 
awaiting  you  in  nearly  any  college 
or  university.  Smaller  institutions 
need  you  in  their  concert  groups. 
Larger  institutions  with  rigid  en¬ 
trance  tests  for  their  outstanding 
groups,  maintain  ‘‘varsity  bands”,  pep 
bands  and  marching  bands  so  that  all 
may  find  a  place  for  their  musical 
talent 

2.  “I  must  make  good  grades  as  a 
freshman  in  college,  and  can’t  afford 
to  take  time  for  band  or  orchestra.” 
An  admirable  ambition!  However,  you 
cannot  do  your  best  work  in  academic 
fields  without  certain  periods  of  re¬ 
laxation  and  leisure.  We  suggest  that 
if  you  “get  a  kick  out  of  music”,  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  musical  group  offers 
the  right  amount  and  type  of  “get¬ 
ting  away  from  it  all”  that  you  need. 
Members  of  college  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras  are  often  our  busiest  students. 
They  feel  that  playing  in  musical  or¬ 
ganisations  is  “Just  what  the  doctor 
ordered”  to  balance  their  over-all  edu¬ 
cation.  It  can  do  the  same  for  yon! 
If  you  enjoyed  your  instrumental  work 
in  high  school,  “we  need  you,  and  you 
need  us! ” 

S.  “It’s  been  a  year  since  I  played 
my  instrument,  and  I’m  afraid  I  can’t 
play  well  enough.”  More  nonsense! 
Many  i>eople  who  have  had  a  year  out 
of  school  between  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  feel  that  they  have  lost  out.  In¬ 
deed  not  The  only  question  is  “did 
you  like  it  in*  high  school T’  If  you 
did,  why  quit  now?  A  swimmer  never 
forgets  how  to  s'wim.  Neither  doM  an 
instrumentalist'  forget  all  his  tech¬ 
nique.  He  merely  gets  rusty,  or  loses 
his  lip  temporarily.  Either  condition 
can  be  remedied  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  you  think.  Don’t  sacrifice 
four  years  of  good,  clean  fun  in  col¬ 
lege  because  you  can’t  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  getting  back  into  shape.  Tour 


Joke  L  Smay  took  kis  Matter's  da- 
graa  from  Nortkwattarn  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Nortk  Central  College. 
Witk  a  background  of  experienea  at 
a  Higk  Sckool  music  director  tke  war 
intorruptad  kit  career  and  ke  spent 
three  years  in  that  famous  Army  Air 
Force  Band.  Hit  work  now  with  the 
college  at  Maryville  is  producing  fine 
result 

college  director  wiU  be  an  understand¬ 
ing  person,  and  will  be  very  consider¬ 
ate  of  you  during  the  period  of  time 
you  are  recalling  your  general  ability. 

4.  “Little  brother  Timmy  has  just 
started  learning  to  play,  and  I  must 
leave  my  instrument  at  home  so  he 
can  keep  on  with  his  training.”  This 
is  many  times  the  cover-up  argument 
advanced  by  a  person  who  is  really 
not  interested  in  continuing  his  musi¬ 
cal  ex|>eriences.  When  the  condition 
really  exists  and  you  would  like  to 
Join  an  instrumental  organisation, 
this  excuse  still  is  not  valid.  If 
nothing  can  be  done  about  getting 
an  extra  instrument,  see  your  college 
director,  and  you’ll  be  surprised  how 
many  possibilities  there  are  for  you 
to  play  some  school-owned  instrument. 

I  think  most  of  you  will  admit  that 
all  this  sounds  logical  and  truthful. 
>Do  you  know  why  it  sounds  that  way? 
It  isl  Both  truthful  and  logical!  The 
arguments  discussed  are  really  all  in¬ 
valid.  If  you  enjoyed  your  instru¬ 
mental  experiences  in  high  school, 
come  to  college  prepared  to  go  right 
on  with  that  interesting  experience. 
We  have  room  for  you  and  need  you. 
Tou  can  do  a  lot  for  ns,  and  vice- 
versa.  Don’t  be  like  the  man  who 
packed  carefully  for  his  trip  and  then 
left  some  of  his  important  luggage 
at  home.  Bring  that  instrument  to 
college.  Join  one  of  the  many  avail¬ 
able  instrumental  activities,  and  I’ll 
guarantee  that  your  “trip”  through 
college  will  be  made  more  pleasant 
for  your  having  continued  your  mu¬ 
sical  experiences. 


■y  ^ohn  3L  Smaif 

I  ns  fru  mental  Director  ' 

Northwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College 
Moryvllf*,  Mo.  *  * 
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MUSIC 


What  Irresistible  Force  Lies 
Behind  Its  Gentle  Persuasions! 


Deaeebt  Oboboc, 

No,  no,  n  thousand  times  no!  This 
is  OIW7B  when  you  are  ABSCM^UTELT 
wrons!  Music  cannot  build  character! 
It  is  lorely,  intangible,  meant  to  be 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost, — but  character 
building,  unh,  unh!  Takes  some  solid 
and  concrete  training  to  do  that, — 
especially  with  children. 

I'm  sure  your  lecturer  meant  well, — 
he  was  Just  misguided.  Probably  a  bit 
ot  a  fanatic,  from  the  things  you 
quote  in  your  letter.  I  hope  you  aren't 
letting  your  teachers,  either  in  public 
or  church  school  (poor  darling,  fancy 
you  as  a  Church  School  Superintend¬ 
ent!)  get  the  idea  they  can  let  masic 
take  the  place  of  Just  plain,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  training! 

How  Fd  lore  to  drop  in  on  your 
school  some  morning!  You  speak  so 
highly  of  Miss  Gaylord,  the  kinder¬ 
garten  teacher,  that  if  I  weren’t  Just 
naturally  non-Jealous  I’d  be  right  in 
there  after  her  scalp!  If  she  heard  that 
lecture — ^better  beware!  You’ll  find 
your  incoming  first  grade  pretty 
minus  in  character  training  if  she 
"teaches  it  with  music’’!  I  must  close 
now.  My  farorite  radio  program  is  on 
in  a  few  minutes  and  I  mustn’t  miss 
a  note  of  it. 

All  my  love, 

Joanne 


GbOROC,  DBAS, 

You’ll  Just  hare  to  forgive  the  lapse 
of  time — ttco  weekt  since  I  wrote  you 
last!  It  seems  incredible, — but  I’ve 
been  thinking!  Yes,  real,  old-style, 
dyed-ln-the-wool  thinking!  You  see,  I 
hare  such  a  great  respect  for  your 
opinions  that  the  more  I  thought  over 
your  convictions  on  music  as  a  char¬ 
acter  building  agency  the  more  I  was 
convinced  that  if  gou,  George  P. 
Blakeney,  B.A.,  M.A.,  PhD.,  Superin¬ 


tendent  of  Blair  Valley  Sdiools,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  School,  to  say  nothing 
of  your  other  affiliations, — if  you  feel 
so  strongly  about  It,  there  must  be 
something  to  it!  Therefore,  I’ve  been 
studying,  listening,  and  researching, — 
and  you’ll  be  amased  at  what  I’ve 
found. 

Last  Sunday  I  was  getting  hymn 
books  out  of  the  cupboard  behind  the 
Beginners’  room.  It  was  early  and  no 
one  knew  I  was  there.  Mrs.  Kent  and 
little  Jimmy  (he’s  about  four  and  a 
perfect  lamb, — with  quite  a  dash  of 
imp)  came  in.  I  think  they  had  been 
having  a  little  difficulty  on  the  way 
to  Church  School, — I  gathered  that 
Jimmy,  on  such  a  pretty  day,  would 
have  preferred  to  play  with  chums 
in  the  park.  Anyway,  he  began  slam¬ 
ming  the  chairs  about  noisily  when 
his  mother  asked  him  to  place  them 
for  the  worship  servlee. 

She  didn’t  say  a  word,  but  went  to 
the  piano  and  began  idly  playing  and 
singing  a  new  song  she  was  going 
to  teach  that  morning, — a  very  lovely 
thing,  something  like  this,  "Sleep, 
golden  poppy,  your  petals  shut  tight. 
Sleep,  little  bird,  in  your  soft,  feathery 
nest.  Sleep,  little  children,  your  play¬ 
time  is  over.  It  is  night,  and  the  time 
to  rest.’’  Four  lovely  soft  "goodnights" 
closed  it.  The  chairs  grew  quieter  and 
quieter.  She  played  it  three  or  four 
times.  I  held  my  breath — and  stretched 
my  neck  to  see  what  was  happening. 

Mrs.  Kent  turned  around — and  there 
was  Jimmy,  in  his  cute  little  blue 
suit,  close  behind  her.  He  didn’t  say 
a  word.  Just  held  up  his  arms.  She 
picked  him  up  and  he  put  his  arms 
around  her  neck  and  kissed  her.  After 
that  he  went  hack  to  the  chairs,  but 
with  a  happy  smile,  and  a  reverent 
attitude.  Neither  of  them  said  a  word, 
George,  not  one  word! 

This  morning  was  something  out 
of  this  world.  “Never  saw  sun  shin¬ 
ing  so  bright,  etc.”  The  birds  were 
fairly  splitting  their  little  throats  in 
song,  the  fountain  was  splishing  and 
splashing  musically.  I  watched  Jimmy 


and  his  mother  coming  to  Church 
School.  The  same  pals  were  playing 
in  the  park,  one  had  a  new  red  scooter 
and  called  Jimmy  to  come  ride  it 
But  Jimmy  Just  shook  his  curly  yel¬ 
low  mop  and  took  hold  of  his  mother’s 
hand  and  marched  on. 

I  don’t  know  what  your  lecturer 
would  have  called  it,  George,  but  your 
Joanne,  much  against  her  old  con¬ 
crete  ideas,  had  to  call  it  character 
building! 

Must  go  now.  Will  tell  you  more 
next  time. 

Yonrs,  with  a  mind  in  turmoil, 
Joanne 


WkLL,  my  DKAS! 

You  must  think  your  fiancee  is 
drowning  in  her  "sea  of  thoughts!” 
Really,  it’s  more  troth  than'  fiction! 
It’s  odd, — all  one  has  to  do  to  take 
hold  of  a  new  idea,  no  matter  how 
bitterly  one  has  been  against  it,  is 
to  open  one’s  eyes,  (and  ears),  and 
learn.  If  anyone  had  told  me  a  month 
ago  that  music  could  build  charac¬ 
ter, — well,  I  expect  I’d  have  been  ss 
rude  to  them  as  I  was  to  you,  poor 
long-suffering  man! 

Last  week  I  went  to  visit  osr  kin¬ 
dergarten.  Took  a  morning  off  from 
the  library,  actually!  And  I  found 
little  Miss  Billings  doing  a  most  in¬ 
credibly  grand  Job  with  forty,  (yes, 
I  said  forty! )  five  year  olds  in  a  room 
that  I  suspect  your  perfect  Miss  Gay¬ 
lord  would  give  one  look  and  depart 
from  in  undisguised  horror! 

Yet  it  was  cleon,  and  neater  than 
you’d  think  possible.  Happier  children 
I’ve  never  seen.  She  had  their  work 
up  all  around  Die  room,  and  the  most 
attractive  blackboards!  I  can’t  begin 
to  tell  you  all  about  it — but  the  thing 
that  utterly  confounded  me  was  the 
way  she  used  music!  She  called  them 
in  to  marching  music,  they  sat  down 
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and  put  their  heads  on  their*  desks 
until  all  was  quiet — to  the  softest, 
sweetest  music  I’re  erer  heard.  She 
played  tor  their  mominc  exercises 
and  derotiona.  She  played  tor  their 
cames,  tiiey  sang  their  letters,  their 
numbers,  their  little  rules. 

When  they  went  out  at  rest  period 
she  played  for  them  to  get  in  line, 
which  they  did  with  amaslng  ease 
and  quietness!  Think  of  forty  flTe 
year  olds!  When  one  little  fellow  gave 
another  a  shore  (it  only  happened 
once  the  whole  morning,  Qeorge! ) 
Miss  Billings  quickly  changed  to  an¬ 
other  little  tune  about  the  Qolden 
Rule,  and  the  “shOTer”  patted  the 
“shoTee”  and  gave  him  his  place! 

Coming  in  from  the  playground,  hot  * 
and  tired,  she  played  lorely,  restful 
records.  And  that  roomful  of  wiggling 
arms  and  legs  and  twisting  red, 
brown,  black,  and  yellow  heads  grew 
so  still.  Every  time  she  wanted  to 
give  a  command, — she  did  it  with 
music.  One  little  chap  didn’t  want  to 
•share  his  piece  of  clay  with  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  the  whole  room  began  to 
sing,  “I  share  my  games  and  share 
my  toys,  with  all  my  friends  both 
girls  and  boys!”  The  clay  was  handed 
over. 

Yes.  George,  I’m  becoming  con¬ 
vinced.  You  said  Professor  King  was 
going  to  be  speaking  in  Green  Center 
next  ’Tuesday?  That’s  only  fifty  miles 
away, — I’m  going  over  to  hear  him! 

Much  love  from  your 

Joanne 


Geoboh:,  I  saw  the  strangest  thing  to¬ 
day!  It  certainly  seems  as  if  a  guid¬ 
ing  angel  must  have  been  in  Baker’s 
Department  Store. 

I  was  shopping  busily  and  paying 
no  attention  to  the  new  public  address 
system  they  have  Just  installed — it 
was  giving  out  with  the  latest  bar¬ 
gains  and  I  was  looking  for  earrings 
to  match  my  new  suit  (it’s  the  oddest 
shade  of  green,  but  I  hope  you’ll  like 
it! )  when  I  heard  a  different  voice 


say,  “And  now  we  will  bear  some  of 
the  religious  recordings  of  the  Powell 
Company.  These  are  found  on  our 
fourth  floor,  front” 

There  was  a  little  high  school  girl 
at  the  Jewelry  counter  across  the  aisle. 
She  was  looking  about  furtively. 
Quickly  she  snatched  up  several  rings 
and  was  putting  them  into  her  pocket 
when  the  full,  noble,  lovely  notes  of 
“I  Would  Be  ’True”  rang  through  the 
store.  George,  the  queerest  look  came 
over  her  face!  I  almost  saw  Into  her 
mind — she  was  back  in  Church  School 
with  her  mother,  singing  that  inspir¬ 
ing  hymn.  She  dropped  those  rings  as 
though  they  were  coals  of  fire  and 
hurried  out  of  the  store. 

I  know  who  she  was — some  day 
soon,  I’m  going  to  try  to  get  her  into 
our  Youth  Fellowship.  There  is  good 
there,  buried. 

My  interest  in  earrings  evaporated. 
I  still  lack  them, — but  I  do  have  a 
real  project,  helping  that  poor  child. 

Yours  ever, 

Joanne 


DBxaiST  Gbobue, 

’This  has  been  the  most  perfect  day. 
“Oh,  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June” 
has  been  running  through  my  mind, — 
yes,  to  music! 

Our  class  had  a  picnic  out  at 
Kowando  Lake — was  it  ever  gorgeous 
today!  A  cobalt  blue,  with  matching 
sky,  and  ruflles  of  white  clouds.  A 
perfumed  breese,  music  of  birds  and 
water,  and  best  of  all,  the  music  of 
happy,  laughing  children!  One  darling, 
dirty  little  angel  of  about  three  was 
discovering  for  the  first  time  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  sliding  board.  She  looked 
up  at  me  with  utterly  devastating 
brown  eyes  and  murmured  from 
ecstatic  heights,  “Isn’t  this  the  mos’ 


wonderfulles’  thing  in  the  world?” 
How  easily  children  are  made  happy! 

And,  George,  I  was  on  Market  Street 
yesterday.  I  seldom  shop  there  but 
our  favorite  baker  moved  down,  so  of 
course  I  went  for  Daddy’s  rolls.  Some 
children  were  playing  in  the  gutter, 
black  and  white  together, — but  not 
very  peaceably,  (or  two  large  white 
boys  were  bullying  a  smaller  colored 
child.  Just  as  they  were  getting  to 
the  point  where  Joadne,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  was  about  to  take  a  hand, 
a  blind  accordion  player  struck  up, 
of  all  things,  the  “Hymn  to  Joy”! 
I’ve  heard  it  many  times,  but  it 
seemed  to  roll  out  more  grandly  and 
nobly  then.  Those  little  heathens 
stopped  tormenting  the  colored  child. 
The  bigger  boy  said,  “Aw,  heck,  let’s 
leave  ’im  alone!  Here,  kid,  get  a  cone 
with  this  nickel.”  And  off  they 
strolled  to  greener  pastures,  with  that 
uplifting  music  still  following  them. 

I  had  the  strangest  feeling,  dear.  I 
felt  that -sometime  maybe  the  peoples 
of  the  world  might  be  music-minded 
enough  to  live  in  peace  if  some  great, 
compelling  chord  of  music  that  would 
reach  their  souls  were  struck.  If 
only  we  live  to  see  that  day!  It  more 
people  would  learn  to  uae  music!  To 
play  or  sing  Just  for  the  release  and 
happiness  it  would  give  them!  Even 
it  they  can’t  be  masters  at  it,  at  least 
more  music  would  surely  lift  the 
“pitch”  of  the  world. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested^ 
to  know  that  since  hearing  Professor 
King  I’ve  been  building  a  little  char¬ 
acter  (musically)  in  my  children’s 
library  periods.  The  committee  bought 
some  wonderful  records  and  in  our 
Saturday  story  hours  I’m  telling 
stories  of  famous  composers  and  play¬ 
ing  some  of  their  music.  Also  I’m 
teaching  some  songs  that  I  hope  will 
develop  higher  type  character  habits. 

Yes,  yes,  a  thousand  times,  yes! 
Music  can  be  character  building! 
More  power  to  those  who  guide  the 
work! 

Just  think,  two  more  months  and 
three  more  days  until  I  become  Mrs. 
George  P.  Blakeney,  and  Join  you  in 
Blair  Valley!  That  will  be  music  in¬ 
deed!  « 

Your  Joanns 


A  Story  of  Character  Building 

By  TnabaL  A,.  Jjtoup, 

PraHkllM,  PMRsyfvoiila 
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Til*  gr*«l  itata  of  Utah  !i  proud  of  tha  musical  aeeompllshmant  of  its  univarsity.  This  is  Profasaor  Gragory's  Concart  Band  of  1941. 

Miracle 

oi  UTAH 


This  Fabulous  New 
University  Band  Program 


Things  stabted  happening  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Utah  in 
the  Department  of  Music  during  the 
summer  of  1948.  Under  the  progres¬ 
sive  leadership  of  President  A.  Ray 
Olpin,  it  was  decided  to  modernise 
and  expand  the  Department  of  Music 
under  the  new  College  of  Fine  Arts. 
Professor  Leroy  J.  Robertson,  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  125,000  Reichold  Award 
for  composition,  was  appointed  De¬ 
partment  Head,  and  Dr.  Lowell  M. 
Durham,  energetic  young  music  critic 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Music 
Director  of  Station  KSL.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary  of  the  College  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Other  expansion  efforts  brought  the 
Utah  State  Symphony  to  the  campus 
of  the  University  as  a  permanent 
home  under  University  sponsorship. 
Maurice  Abravanel,  dynamic  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Utah  Symphony,  accepted 
a  professorship  in  the  Department  of 
Music  and  was  made  music  director 
of  the  1949  Summer  Opera  Festival 
presenting  productions  of  “Carmen” 
and  the  "Great  Walts.” 

In  the  shadow  of  the  quiet  and  ma¬ 
jestic  Rockies,  Fourth  of  July  pande¬ 


monium  broke  loose  in  the  band  field 
also.  The  student  body,  student  pub¬ 
lications,  faculty,  and  the  public  at 
large,  having  wearied  of  half  efforts 
in  the  past  with  poor  results,  were 
demanding  a  modem  University 
Brands  program.  Into  this  unholy 
situation  “where  angels  fear  to  tread" 
stepped  your  author  as  new  Director 
of  Bands. 

The  first  task  of  the  new  director 
was  to  recruit  and  organize  a  first 
rate  marching  band  between  August 
1,  and  September  17,  to  meet  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  Fifty  band  members,  which 
had  been  the  band’s  enrollment  in  the 
past,  reported  for  the  first  rehearsal 
with  their  morale  at  zero  and  a  x>essl- 
mistic  attitude.  Band  Instraments, 
equipment,  uniforms,  music  and  fa¬ 
cilities  were  sadly  lacking  and  there 


were  no  office  records  or  filing  sys¬ 
tems.  To  further  complicate  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  University  was  In  post  sum¬ 
mer  session  with  about  fifty  per  cent 
enrollment  and,  of  course,  high 
schools  were  not  in  session  for  re- 
craiting  high  school  seniors.  In  the 
past,  high  school  band  students  had 
turned  away  from  the  University  be¬ 
cause  of  inadequate  offerings  in  the 
band  field. 

The  problem  was,  where  to  start  on 
this  multi-headed  monster.  Everyone 
was  willing  to  cooperate  because  of 
their  distaste  for  the  existing  band 
reputation,  and  needed  only  direction 
to  channelize  their  efforts  into  the 
over-all  picture.  The  University  ad¬ 
ministration  made  available  improved 
band  offices,  rehearsal  rooms,  and  a 
band  practice  field  equipped  with 
lights.  A  sizeable  budget  from  the 


By  fio/uxld,  0. 

Direefor  of  Bonds. 
Univorsify  of  Utah 
Saif  Laka  City,  Ufak 


student  Activities  Department  en¬ 
abled  ns  to  purchase  needed  instru¬ 
ments,  equipment,  and  uniforms.  Pro¬ 
fessors  Robertson  and  Durham  with 
the  assistance  of  the  local  band  fra¬ 
ternity,  helped  to  launch  an  all-out 
recruiting  drive  for  band  members. 
Student  body  officers,  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Office,  and  the  local  newspapers 
began  to  publicise  the  plans  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  new  University  Bands 
Program.  ' 

Everyone  carried  out  his  assign¬ 
ment  with  such  interest  and  rest  that 
by  mid-August  ^t  was  obvious  that 
with  such  enthusiasm  our  plans  could 
not  fall.  Prom  rehearsal  to  rehearsal 
the  enrollment  would  increase  by  five 
or  six  students,  the  pessimism  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  morale  took  on  the 
aspect  of  enthusiasm  and  expectancy. 
On  September  6th  we  happily  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  band  that  our  en¬ 
rollment  stood  at  one  hundred  and 
ten  members  for  the  trip  to  Califor¬ 
nia.  Our  greatest  problem  of  quantity, 
good  musicians,  and  balanced  instru¬ 
mentation  was  licked. 

In  conjunction  with  our  recruiting 
efforts  the  equipping  of  the  band  con¬ 
tinued.  New  instruments  and  uni¬ 
forms  were  received  and  assigned. 
The  rehearsal  building  was  equipped 
vrlth  instrument  lockers  and  sound¬ 
proofing.  The  practice  field  was  lined 


a  high  knee  step  was  practiced,  and 
new  fast  breaking,  animated  forma¬ 
tions  were  installed.  An  “alternate” 
system  for  absentees  was  introduced 
that  solved  the  attendance  problem. 
With  these  new  innovations,  the 
“esprls  de  corps”  of  the  group  made 
another  jump  toward  the  one  hundred 
per  cent  mark. 

When  the  “new  look”  band  made  its 
entrance  in  the  coliseum  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  to 
quote  the  newspapers,  “blasd  Califor¬ 
nians  stood  up  and  cheered,  alumni 
were  speechless,  sports  announcers 
dropped  their  scripts,  and  the  student 
body  saidl  ‘What  happened?*  ”  The 
University  Vdministration  was  amazed 
at  what  appeared  to  be  an  overnight 
miracle.  Actually  it  took  the  combined 
cooperative  effort  of  many,  many  peo¬ 
ple,  a  desire  to  achieve  a  goal,  and 
night  and  day  work  for  the  staff. 

At  the  registration  for  the  fall 
quarter,  the  band  expanded  to  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five.  The  Marching  Band  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  membership  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  and  the  remaining  stu¬ 
dents  were  used  as  “alternates”  and 
assigned  to  Varsity  Band.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  Bands  Program  was  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  season,  the  Marching  Band  con- 


A  (hort  look  bock  finds  Ronold 
Gregory  et  student-director  of  the 
High  School  Bend  et  Welton,  New 
YoA.  Letor  greduefing  from  Ohio 
Stete  with  e  B.  S.  in  Educetion,  he 
wes  stete  Supervisor  of  Instrumentel 
Music,  e  key  men  with  the  U.  S.  Nevy 
end  finelly,  skipping  some  details. 
Director  of  Bends  end  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Music,  University  of  Utah. 
He  is  widely  known  for  his  fine  work 
in  music  educetion. 


This  University  of  Utah  Marching  Bend  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Gregory  is 
responsible  for  the  fine  cover  picture  which  appeared  on  our  lest  September  iuue. 


and  a  two-atory  tower  with  flood¬ 
lights  installed.  Band  offices  and  li¬ 
brary  rooms  were  equipped  with  steel 
files  and  sorting  tables.  Card  files 
for  indexing  music,  instruments,  stu¬ 
dent  records,  and  equipment  were 
inaugurated. 

Many  new  innovations  were  begun 
for  the  "new  look”  band.  Although 
many  of  these  plans  are  standard  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  they 
were  completely  new  to  Utah.  March¬ 
ing  musk  was  memorized,  the  ca¬ 
dence  was  set  at  160  steps  per  minute. 


tinued  to  improve.  For  Band  Day  on 
October  23,  one  thousand  high  school 
musicians  from  fifteen  high  school 
bands  participated  with  the  Marching 
Band  in  pre-game  activities.  For 
next  fall.  Band  Day  Activities  will 
include  an  afternoon  marching  con¬ 
test  in  addition  to  the  pre-game  ac¬ 
tivities  for  two  thousand  bandsmen. 

A  16  mm.  colored  movie  was  made 
of  each  football  show  for  training  pur¬ 
poses.  At  the  close  of  the  football 
season  these  films  were  edited,  printed 
materials  inserted,  and  the  combined 


film  duplicated.  These  duplicated  col¬ 
ored  films  of  the  1948  season  have 
been  distributed  to  over  ninety  high 
schools  throughout  Utah  and  Idaho. 
Marching  exhibitions  were  also  pre¬ 
sented  at  eight  high  schools  through 
the  marching  season. 

At  the  close  of  the  football  season 
an  eighty-five  piece  Concert  Band  was 
selected  from  the  better  musicians 
within  the  large  marching  band.  The 
remainder  of  the  band  students  were 
placed  in  the  Varsity  Band.  From 
these  two  bands  a  Pep  Band  was 
formed  to  play  at  the  home  basketball 
games. 

The  Concert  Band  has  met  with  as 
much  success  as  the  Marching  Band. 
Twenty-five  concerts  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  during  the  winter  and  spring 
quarters.  These  concerts  have  in¬ 
cluded  formal  campus  concerts,  high 
school  guests  concerts,  and  a  spring 
tour  of  the  state.  Three  radio  broad¬ 
casts  have  been  presented  and  only 
recently  the  Concert  Band  with  the 
University  choral  groups  presented  a 
benefit  concert,  for  the  Utah  Sym¬ 
phony  Fund  Drive  Uiat  raised  four 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Pep  Band  played  for  twelve 
home  basketball  games  entertaining 
sports  fans  with  novelty  and  “pop” 
tunes  as  well  as  standard  marches. 

(.Pleate  turn  to  page  42) 


Our  Broad 

Potentials! 

Do  We,  as  Music  Educators, 
Clearly  See  Them? 


How  MANY  TIMES  hsTe  you  reflected 
upon  the  total  prosram  whicli  you 
hare  to  offer  in  your  particular  fleld? 
From  time  to  time  we  certainly  all 
have.  It  was  Just  such  a  procedure 
that  brought  into  existence  a  more 
encompassing  program  for  the  "Wind 
Instrument  Department”  at  Drake 
University  in  the  form  of  a  program 
called  “Wind  Instruments  Music  Fes¬ 
tival”. 

We  offer  at  Drake  a  program  com¬ 
parable  to  that  in  many  similar  in¬ 
stitutions  which  includes  areas  of  solo 
performance,  ensemble  performance, 
orchestra  performance,  and  the  usual 
band  program  of  marching  and  con¬ 
cert  work. 

In  examining  our  work  we  found 
that  solo  work  was  emphasised 
through  weekly  recital  performance, 
club  engagements  in  the  city,  and 
Anally,  the  senior  recital.  In  band  we 
were  so  organised  that  we  work 
toward  certain  “high  spots”  through¬ 
out  the  year  such  as  a  large  formal 
winter  concert,  and  the  spring  con¬ 
cert  tour.  The  ordiestra,  a  large  City- 
University  organisation,  has  its  regu¬ 
lar  programs  to  which  the  students 
could  look  forward.  The  efforts  in 
these  flelds  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
toward  certain  goals  that  were  high¬ 
lighted,  and  emphasised  to  the  public, 
to  the  student,  and  unconsciously  per¬ 
haps,  to  ourselves  as  faculty  members. 

Was  this  true  of  the  small  ensem¬ 
ble  work?  The  answer  could  only  be 
no.  By  this  it  should  not  be  inferred 
that  there  was  no  ensemble  playing, 
or  that  it  was  not  done  well.  As  an 


example,  one  very  excellent  program 
of  ensemble  music  was  presented  the 
year  preceding  to  a  listening  audience 
of  perhaps  a  dosen  people.  Our  groups 
played,  yes,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
no  focal  point,  or  high  spot  for  which 
they  might  work.  What  could  we  do 
about  it?  Was  not  this  work  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  be  brought  forward  in 
our  thinking? 

Here  it  seems  wise  to  point  out  that 
the  two  men  with  whom  I  am  privi¬ 
leged  to  work,  most  certainly,  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  ensem¬ 
ble  plashing  to  the  front  through  their 
intense  interest  and  work  with*  this 
medium.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Lewis  Hilton 
in  woodwinds,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Owen 
in  brasses. 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  the  above 
questions,  our  department  discussed 
the  problem  at  length  and  in  the 
process,  many  more  questions  were 
raised,  such  as:  What  were  our  obli¬ 
gations  as  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  to  our  students  and  our  com¬ 
munity;  What  kind  music  should 
be  used;  Where  would  contemporary 
musk  lit  in;  How  and  whom  should 
we  Interest  from  an  audience  stand¬ 
point;  Was  Hiere  an  area  of  band 
work  that  might  be  included?  These 
and  many  other  questions  we  at¬ 
tempted  to  answer  by  coming  to  tbe 
conclusions  that  follow. 

Three  broad  areas  of  performance 
were  chosen  as  the  flrst  step.  The  first 
two,  woodwinds  and  brasses  for  obvi¬ 
ous  reasons  since  they  represented  an 
area  of  usual  ensemble  literature.  The 
third,  that  of  a  smaller  concert  band 


By  "^ohdon,  U).  £vuL 
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was  perhaps  different  since  we  had 
always  thought  of  our  concert  work 
in  terms  of  our  large  concert  band. 
The  reasons  for  the  small  group  were 
for  expediency  in  preparation  of  ma¬ 
terial,  for  possibly  'greater  clarity  in 
performance  and  to  perform  for 
smaller  audiences  in  smaller  auditor¬ 
iums  by  which  we  hoped  to  encour¬ 
age  a  more  informal  atmosphere. 
Perhaps  too,  we  have  had  sise  em¬ 
phasised  so  much  in  band  work  that 
we  forget  what  smaller  groups  can 
do.  The  smaller  service  bands  have 
given  us  examples  of  this  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  although  they  leave  much  to  be 
desired  in  tiie  way  of  instrumenta¬ 
tion.  It  should  not  be  inferred  that 
this  small  group  would  in  any  way 
take  tbe  place  of  the  large  concert 
band.  Surely  the  beautiful  mass  tone 
of  a  full  90  piece  concert  band  is 
greatly  to  be  desired. 

In  an  attempt  to  interest  our  own 
students  as  much  as  possible,  we  used 
nearly  all  personnel  in  some  one  of 
the  groups.  There  are  many  students 
in  a  large  university  who  do  not,  and 
probably  will  not  have  opportnnities 
to  perform  on  wind  instruments  in 
a  place  of  responsibility  and  promi¬ 
nence  doe  to  the  limitations  of  such 
positions  in  the  band  and  orchestra. 
By  giving  players  more  prominence 
we  hoped  in  a  measure  to  overcome 
the  regulation  of  players  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  being  “2nd  chair”,  “4th  stand” 
or  “third  trombone”  players.  This  does 
in  a  sense  give  a  person  a  feeling 
of  some  inferiority,  although  it  may 
not  even  be  conscious  to  tbe  indi¬ 
vidual.  There  are  many  other  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  students  in  performing 
in  the  small  group,  but  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  this  article  to  cover  all 
these. 

As  to  the  instrumentation  used,  we 
felt  this  type  of  program  could  very 
well  show  the  many  varieties  of  com- 
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binations  of  instruments  which  can 
be  effeetiye.  The  ensembie  work  in 
onr  high  schools  is  to  be  much  ad¬ 
mired  and  in  some  respects,  they  are 
doing  a  better  Job  of  it  than  some 
colleges  and  universities.  Just  why 
this  is  true  is  dlfflcult  to  say,  except 
that  the  music  contest  has  undoubted¬ 
ly  been  a  great  Influence.  There  are, 
however,  certain  limitations  that  seem 
to  have  come  about  through  the  class¬ 
ification  of  performing  groups  as  to 
the  Instrumentation  for  contest  par¬ 
ticipation.  Directors  are  in  a  sense 
influenced  by  the  groupings  in  the 
various  events.  Perhaps  this  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  achieve  some  sem- 
blence  of  similarity  upon  which  a 
Judge  may  act.  Needless-to^y,  it 
would  complicate  matters  if  a  Judge 
would  have  to  make  a  decision  be¬ 
tween  a  mixed  brass  quintet  and  a 
brass  group  of  SO  players.  Many 
schools  would  be  limited  in  perform¬ 
ing  works  for  30  brasses  or  a  Strauss 
Serenade.  Would  it  not  then  be  a  good 
policy  tor  a  university  to  present 
such  unusual  works  provided  they 
were  of  sufllcient  musical  worth? 

Now,  what  music  was  to  be  per¬ 
formed?  Tile  final  decision,  of  course, 
lies  with  the  director  of  each  phase 
of  the  program.  There  were  some 
guiding  principles  upon  which  we  had 
to  agree.  We  thought  of  having  the 
program  only  contemporary  literature, 
but  felt  that  this  would  be  too  limit¬ 
ing  in  scope,  however,  some  con¬ 
temporary  music  iriiould  be  included. 
We  decided  to  go  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  hy  trying  to  cover  the  various 
periods  of  musical  development  with¬ 
in  the  time  limits  of  the  program. 
The  brasses  could  be  represented  in 
the  very  early  works  of  about  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  other 
periods.  The  brass  music  was  also 
chosen  to  include  the  extremes  in  in¬ 
strumentation,  going  from  the  Sonata 
for  Horn,  Trumpet  and  Trombone  of 
Poulenc  to  the  double  brass  choir  of 
Gahrleli  which  uses  two  choirs  of 
about  16  brass  each. 

The  woodwinds  seemed  to  be  best 
represented  in  works  of  the  romantic 
and  early  contemporary  period.  For 
some  reason  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  wealth  of  early  15th  and  16th 
century  music  for  the  woodwinds  that 
there  is  for  the  brasses.  Here  again, 
the  instrumentation  included  varia¬ 
tions  from  the  Piston  Trio  to  the 
Strauss  Serenade  for  IS  woodwinds. 

The  music  for  the  band  offered  a 
problem  somewhat  different  from  the 
other  two  mediums.  As  is  well  known, 
the  heritage  of  worthwhile  music  for 
the  concert  band  in  any  period  is 
either  extremely  limited  or  non-ex¬ 
istent  There  have  been  many  ex¬ 
planations  of  this,  perhaps  not  the 


least  being  the  constant  association 
of  the  band  with  the  military  through 
the  ages.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
onr  hope  for  acceptance  as  a  serious 
medium  of  musical  performance  must 
lie  with  the  development  of  the  band’s 
own  literature  and  this  has  Just  be¬ 
gun.  There  are  signs  of  serious  com¬ 
posers  writing  for  the  concert  band 
without  their  “tongue  in  cheek”,  so 
to  speak.  For  any  composer  to  write 
a  work  of  significance  for  the  concert 
band,  he  must  accept  it  and  write  for 
it  with  all  the  seriousness  and  pro¬ 
foundness  of  approach  that  Beethoven 
must  have  had  when  he  wrote  the  9th 
Symphony.  Whether  this  is  some¬ 
thing  which  will  come  to  pass  or  not 
must  be  determined  by  time  alone. 
There  are  today  men  of  prominence 
as  composers  who  are  writing  for  the 
concert  band.  It  was  onr  thought  then, 
to  use  this  portion  of  the  program 
to  encourage  original  composition  and 


present  that  which  has  been  written 
and  is  of  consequence  by  composers 
who  are  well  known. 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Pyle,  head  of  Theory  ' 
and  Musicology  at  Drake,  played  a 
very  Important  part  in  the  program 
presented  through  his  constant  en¬ 
couragement  and  his  willingness  to 
include  one  of  his  own  compositions 
as  well  as  to  offer  a  brief  talk  on  the 
program.  We  felt  that  a  rather  in¬ 
formal  approach  to  the  significance 
and  the  social  implications  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  music  for  wind  instm-  * 
ments  might  help  our  audience  to 
come  to  a  more  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  program,  which  follows: 

Part  I  Woodwind 
Lewis  Hilton,  Director 

Quintette . Jacques  Ibert  (1890- 

Three  Pieces  for  Woodwind  Trio.. 

. Walter  Piston  (1894- 

Serenade . Richard  Strauss  (1864- 

(Ple<M0  turn  to  page  17) 
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COLLEGE  Students 
and  ELEMENTARY 


School  Music 

8y  Q.  O’ OjlJUUfL,  Ph.  D..  D.  Paed. 

D*pt.  of  Education,  Marquette  University 
Miiwaiikee,  Wisconsin 


Throughout  the  nation  today  the 
need  for  elementary  school  teachers 
is  urgent  Many  student  teachers  who 
at  first  were  wont  to  consider  the 
secondary  Held  as  a  possible  outlet 
for  their  labors  and  ambitions,  are 
gradually  succumbing  to  the  sore 
prospects  of  a  position  in  the  grades. 

Several  college  students  are  follow¬ 
ing  courses,  which  will  lead  them  to 
one  of  their  immediate  goals — a 
teacher’s  license.  In  those  States 
where  there  are  differential  curric¬ 
ula,  which  are  a  preparation  for 
teaching  at  various  levels  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  ladder,  it  means  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  license. 

Ordinarily,  one  of  the  requirements 
for  such  a  license  is  a  course  or  series 
of  courses  in  music  education.  These 
normally  would  be  of  the  nature  of 
voice  culture,  sight-singing,  and  meth¬ 
ods  in  school  music. 

Recently,  I  had  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  of  giving  such  a  course 
in  music  education  to  a  group  of  lib¬ 
eral  arts  students,  who  planned  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  school.  A 
brief  survey  of  the  musical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  students  in  the  class 
revealed  a  wide  range  of  achievement. 
Some  had  followed  varied  and  exten¬ 
sive  p  r  o  g  r  am  8  in  conservatories, 
schools,  and  colleges  of  music,  while 
the  majority  had  little  or  no  musical 
training.  This  situation  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  many  liberal  arts  colleges, 
where  there  is  not  a  fully  staffed 
music  department  on  the  campus. 

All  heterogenous  classes  present 
problems  from  the  point  of  view  of 
teaching.  How  much  easier  it  is  to 
teach  those  of  similar  backgrounds, 
which  is  one  reason  why  prerequisites 
are  used  in  colleges.  In  the  case  of  a 
general  course  in  music  education,  a 
prerequisite  course  is  not  always  feas¬ 
ible  or  advisable. 

Realizing  .that  most  of  the  students 
in  the  music  education  class  would 
probably  teach  in  urban  areas,  I  con¬ 
sulted  the  director  of  a  department 
of  music  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
city  public  school  systems.  He  was 
very  cooperative  and  offered  to  assist 
in  any  possible  manner. 

My  first  question  was  direct  to  the 
point  and  concerned  the  music  needs 


of  the  average  elementary  school  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  teacher  entered  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

“What  appropriate  techniques  and 
information  should  the  student  teach¬ 
er  acquire,  in  order  to  do  effective 
teaching  of  music  as  a  regular  class¬ 
room  teacher?** 

“They  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
sight-singing,  ability  to  teach  songs 
by  rote,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of 
music,”  he  answered. 

“I  have  already  planned  to  stress 
them,”  I  said,  “but  there  is  a  limit 
to  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a  two 
semester  hour  course.  Elementary 
school  teachers  must  be  versatile.  In 
most  systems  they  have  .to  teach 
music,  art,  and  physical  education, 
besides  the  regular  academic  sub¬ 
jects.” 

The  department  director  was  fully 
aware  of  the  problem  not  only  in 
large  cities,  but  also  in  the  smaller 
urban  centers. 

“What  do  you  consider  the  prime 
need  of  the  regular  elementary  teach¬ 
ers,  who  must  teach  music  as  one  of 
many  subjects?” 

"I  have  always  contended,”  he  said, 
“that  if  prospective  teachers  .would 
start  their  careers  with  a  real  love 
for  good  music,  most  of  them  would 
become  as  effective  teachers  of  music 
as  they  are  teachers  of  arithmetic, 
English  or  any  other  subject  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum,  due  al¬ 
lowance  being  made  for  individual 
differences  in  talents.  *rhe  music  spe¬ 
cialists  in  our  department  are  always 
on  hand  to  help  the  regular  teadrers 
with  methodology,  theory  of  music, 
and  problems  in  sight-singing.” 

We  discussed  many  other  aspects 
of  teaching  elementary  school  music 
including  the  relative  merits  of  the 
fixed  and  movable  dob  methods  of 
teaching  sight-singing,  and  instru¬ 


mental  music  in  the  grades.  Finally, 
I  left  the  genial  director,  having  ob¬ 
tained  from  him  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  musical  needp  of  his  own  de¬ 
partment,  besides  those  of  the  music 
specialists  and  regular  teachers.  In 
addition,  I  had  a  good  concept  of  the 
general  musical  background  of  the 
pupils  themselves. 

In  outlining  a  course  in  music  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  college  students  in  ques¬ 
tion  I  had  to  keep  certain  points 
uppermost  in  mind.  First,  it  was 
necessary  to  slant  the  course  to  the 
elementary  school  level.  Secondly,  I 
took  notice  of  the  needs  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  These  included  the  prospective 
teachers,  the  members  of  the  public 
school  department  of  music,  and  the 
pupils  themselvea  Ample  attention 
was  also  paid  to  the  music  curriculum 
already  in  vogue. 

The  music  course  was  then  organ¬ 
ised  with  the  more  important  aspects 
of  the  following  subject  matter  pre¬ 
dominant:  music  appreciation,  voice 
culture  and  sight-singing,  ear  train¬ 
ing  or  recognition  by  ear,  methods 
of  teaching  music,  incidental  rudi¬ 
ments  and  theory  of  music,  a  study 
of  song  materials  suited  to  various 
grade  levels,  and  the  possibilities  of 
instrumental  music  as  an  extra-curric¬ 
ular  activity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  course, 
the  budding  teachers  were  far  from 
being  music  specialists.  Yet  they 
possessed  an  orientation  to  elemen¬ 
tary  school  music,  which  made  them 
familiar  with  the  music  needs  in  the 
school  and  the  best  manner  of  han¬ 
dling  a  school  music  problem.  At  least 
they  were  better  prepared  to  ensure 
a  continuity  of  instruction  in  music 
from  grade  to  grade,  without  which 
the  objectives  of  the  elementary 
school  music  program  could  scarcely 
be  realised. 
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Our  Music  Program  and 
the  Guidance  Teacher 


Unquestionably  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  individuals  in  the  modern 
school  program  is  the  director  of 
guidance.  Be  he  called  the  guidance 
counselor,  the  supervisor  of  guidance, 
the  dean  of  students  .  .  .  his  tasks 
remain  about  the  same.  Through  a 
series  of  objective  tests  he  tries  to 
discover  the  potential  talents  of  the 
individual  students  and  to  arrange 
a  program  which  will  cover  the 
basic  subject  materials  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  for  some  develop¬ 
ment  along  specific  lines.  Often  the 
success  of  his  work  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  students  which  he  may 
“guide”  into  some  specific  courses  or 
the  number  of  students  he  “gets  into 
college.” 

For  the  most  part  the  guidance 
program  as  such  is  quite  a  recent  edu¬ 
cational  development.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  .  .  .  which  is  a  very  short 
time  .  .  .  educationally  speaking  .  .  . 
the  work  which  is  now  done  in  this 
department  was  looked  after  by  the 
various  subject  teachers  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  The  responsibility  was  spread 
over  several  individuals.  Today  in 
many  schools  the  responsibility  is  one 
of  individuals  and  in  such  cases,  he 
becomes  the  most  important  individ¬ 
ual  in  the  school  system.  Through 
his  guidance  he  may  have  large 
classes  or  no  classes  at  all,  he  may 
arrange  a  schedule  which  allows 
everyone  to  take  music  if  they  wish 
to  do  so  or  he  may  schedule  more 
subjects  at  the  same  time  as  the  re¬ 
hearsals  and  as  a  result,  very  few 
show  up  for  the  music  program.  He 
can  guide  students  into  Music  and  Art 
classes,  or  he  may  guide  them  away. 

In  recent  months,  your  editor  haa 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  several 
guidance  teachers.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  the  best  teachers  in  the 
school  field.  Most  of  them  are  very 
serious  and  realize  that  they  hold  in 
their  hands  the  destiny  of  many  boys 
and  girls.  The  weakness  that  we  have 


observed  is  due  for  the  most  part  to 
the  training,  or  lack  of  it,  which 
many  have  had.  Mott  of  them  have 
had  little  personal  acquaintance  with 
music.  They  do  not  know  first  hand, 
the  place  that  music  can  and  should 
play  in  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls. 
As  a  result,  in  hundreds  of  schools, 
the  music  program  stands  a  good 
chance  of  being  shoved  out  the  back 
door  and  boys  and  girls  of  many 
schools  are  having  fewer  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  music  participation  than  ever 
before. 

Mary  Gats  Mitquidad 

As  a  music  educator,  it  is  natural 
that  we  should  raise  our  voice  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this.  However,  as  one  who 
took  his  masters  degree  in  general 
education  rather  than  in  Music,  we 
believe  that  we  have  some  right  to 
speak  for  the  music  students.  Here 
are  indications  of  poor  guidance.  .  .  . 

Mary  Jones  is  quite  a  smart  girl. 
Her  IQ  is  in  the  120’s.  She  rates  high 
on  music  talent  tests  .  .  .  (given  by 
the  music  department).  Mary  wants 
to  enter  Music.  Her  parents  approve. 
But  Mary  shows  an  equally  high  apti¬ 
tude  in  some  other  field.  In  spite  of 
Mary’s  requests  for  Music  subjects, 
she  is  “Misguided”  into  another  se¬ 
ries  of  subjects.  When  she  graduates. 


she  is  allowed  to  go  to  a  Music  school 
only  to  find  that  instead  of  being  one 
of  the  better  students  .  .  .  which  she 
might  have  been  .  .  .  she  is  lost  in  the 
many  courses  which  she  did  not  have 
in  high  school.  She  is  forced  to  take 
remedial  music  subjects  such  as  The¬ 
ory  .  .  .  and  Ear  Training  .  .  .  which 
most  of  the  Music  majors  have  had 
but  which  she  was  not  allowed  to 
take. 

Willful  Control  at  Work 
In  another  school  the  music  teacher 
discovers  that  out  of  the  choir  there 
are  21  students  who  wish  to  take  Ele¬ 
mentary  Theory.  Most  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  are  sophomores  and  Juniors. 
His  dreams  of  a  large  class  and  a  har¬ 
mony  class  the  following  year  are 
completely  dashed  to  the  ground  when 
five  students  show  up  .  .  .  three  of 
them  seniors  and  two  who  are  sopho¬ 
mores.  A  talk  with  the  students  dis¬ 
closes  that  the  guidance  teacher  had 
not  recommended  the  subject  and  as 
a  result  the  students  are  not  allowed 
to  take  what  they  had  wanted  to  take. 

Naturally  there  are  arguments  for 
the  guidance  program  doing  Just  this. 
Many  music  teachers  with  strong 
personalities  would  have  all  of  the 
students  taking  Theory  and  Harmony. 
And  opposed  to  this  we  may  point 
out  that  it  would  not  be  such  a  bad 
idea  .  .  .  but  there  must  be  some 
middle-of-the-road  program  which . 
would  enable  more  of  our  boys  and 
girls  to  take  courses  that  THEY 
WANT  TO  TAKE.  Some  place  along 
the  line  it  would  be  a  real  American 
opportunity  to  select  what  they  should 
like  to  do.  Guidance  teachers  should 
lay  awake  nights  thinking  of  boys 
and  girls  who  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 
HAPPIER  because  they  made  their 
own  decisions  once  in  a  while. 

We  know  that  schedules  are  diflScuIt 
to  make  .  .  .  that  there  is  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  required  subjects 
.  .  that  music  cannot  be  considered 
the  most  important  subject  in  the 
curriculum  and  have  other  subjects 
built  around  it.  But  we  also  know 
that  according  to  scientific  records 
.  .  .  the  music  taught  in  schools  has  a 
more  lasting  infiuence  on  future  citi¬ 
zens,  than  almost  any  other  subject, 

.  .  .  that  because  music  bieaks  through 
the  school  schedule  and  enlists  stu- 
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ChoJud.  Siiciion, 


Tkm  Sckool  Mutleiaa 


Singing  is  Beautiful  and  Well 
Dressed  in  this  Douglas  Ga.  School 


Tti*  Oou9lat  High  School  Gloo  Club  it  on*  of  tho  roproionfotivo  groups  of  tho  groot 
ttofo  of  Goorgio  and  is  popular  ovar  a  wida  araa  for  its  fina  choral  randifiont.  Glonn 
Saclilay,  music  director  of  tho  High  School,  hat  also  ona  of  tha  south's  busiest  bands. 


dents  from  all  grades  and  clasaea,  it 
should  be  scheduled  at  a  free  time  so 
that  students  who  desire  to,  may  en¬ 
roll  in  its  classes;  .  .  .  that  in  almost 
any  school,  courses  are  offered  if 
there  are  sufllcient  students  inter¬ 
ested;  .  .  .  that  music  classes  do  not 
cost  more  than  other  subjects  to  teach 
(except  in  cases  where  the  music 
teacher  is  on  a  higher  salary  sched¬ 
ule)  because  the  students  being  taught 
in  music  class  would  have  to  be  taught 
by  some  one  .  .  .  why  not  the  music 
teacher?  .  .  . 

An  Autocratic  Democracy 
One  great  weakness  in  our  school 
systems  is  that  we  are  trying  to  teach 
democratic  principles  but  we  are  do- 


A  hrgo  aalaerton  of 

fabria  and  colora; 
axcoUonf  workmtam- 
ffcip;  roasonobla 
prkaa.  Writ*  for  cot- 
cfofi  and  aompfoa. 


DcMoulia  Irot.  &  Co. 

lOM  So.  Founh  Strool 
OfoonviHa,  IKnoia 


OPERETTAS  —  VOCAL  SCORES 
CHORUS  PARTS  —  LIBRETTOS 
MUSICAL  LITERATURE.  BOOKS 
METHODS  AND  STUDIES 

WWW  ^0rWnm  %rOfOt9g 

KING  MUSIC  PUK.  CORP. 

ISa  Want  4and  It.,  Now  YoHc  U,  M.  Y. 


ing  it  in  an  autocratic  way.  It  is  true 
that  some  students  cannot  choose 
wisely  in  their  own  choice  of  subjects, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  in  most  cases 
the  wishes  of  the  child,  plus  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  parent,  should  be  given 
some  serious  consideration. 

In  a  way,  the  music  teachers  them¬ 
selves  are  to  blame.  “Our  chickens 
are  coming  home  to  roost".  Our  spe¬ 
cialised  programs  through  the  years 
evidently  did  not  reach  many  students 
who  have  grown  up  to  become  guid¬ 
ance  teachers.  Music  is  quite  largely 
an  emotional  subject.  People  who  have 
experienced  it  don't  need  to  talk  about 
it  .  .  .  they  know  its  value.  To  many 
a  guidance  teacher  who  has  never 
known  the  true  values  of  a  musical 
experience,  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
its  true  values. 

We  need  a  broader  cultural  back¬ 
ground  for  our  guidance  teachers.  We 
need  more  individuals  in  this  work 
who  see  beyond  the  immediate  records 
of  the  number  of  children  to  go  into 
industry  and  those  who  go  to  college. 
We  need  to  convince  these  individuals 
that  irrespective  of  tlieir  own  train¬ 
ing,  EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL  IN 
AMERICA  SHOULD  HAVE  MUSICAL 
EXPERIENCES  .  .  .  AND  HE 

SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  GET  THEM 
IN  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS.  We 
should  also  point  out  that  music  in 
its  many  phases,  is  a  good  vocation 
.  .  .  that  the  market  is  not  crowded 
as  in  some  other  occupations  .  .  .  and 
that  Irrespective  of  other  subjects  .  .  . 
and  in  correlation  with  them,  most 
schools  must  have  more  music  activ¬ 
ities. 


To  the  student  readers  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  we  can  go  » 
step  farther.  If  yon  and  your  parents 
wish  you  to  have  music  training  in 
the  schools,  it  is  certainly  your  right 
and  theirs  to  demand  that  you  receive 
it.  It  is  your  life.  You  are  only  living 
it  once.  You  should  be  allowed  to  in¬ 
clude  music  subjects  in  your  high 
school  program.  Work  with  your  guid¬ 
ance  teacher  and  your  school  adminis¬ 
trator  so  that  we  can  all  do  our  part 
in  making  America  a  greater  cultural 
nation.  We  now  rate  the  highest  in 
commerce,  business,  agriculture,  etc. 
.  .  .  Culturally,  we  have  barely  started 
to  climb.  One  way  in  which  America 
may  improve  her  position  is  to  have 
our  guidance  teachers  recommend  mu¬ 
sic  to  ail  students  and  to  provide  it 
for  those  who  in  a  democratic  way 
choose  to  enroll  in  its  classes. 

•  •  • 

Sincor#  good  •withot  for  a  Vary 
Marry  Oirittmoi  and  a  Musical  Now 
Yaar. 

Frederic  Fay  Swift 


Choral  Music  Review 


GRADUATION  DAY  .  .  .  Mohr,  Millar, 
Gnau,  and  Ringla.  1949  ralaata.  As  tha 
titia  implias,  this  is  appropriate  for  any 
graduation  program.  SSA  SATB,  TTBB. 


FAREWELL  .  .  .  soma  composers.  Also 
appropriate  for  Graduation  Day.  SSA, 
SATB.  or  TTBB. 


BE  A  FRIEND  .  .  .  Same  composors.  Simple 
melody.  Grade  2  music.  SSA,  SATB,  TTBB. 


MISS  LIBERTY  .  .  .  same  composer.  A 
tribute  to  the  State  of  Liberty.  Easy. 
SSA.  SATB,  HBB. 


HERE'S  TO  OUR  GLORIOUS  FLAG  .  .  . 
Rublova.  Sheet  music.  Fatriotic  song. 
Grade  I  .  .  .  very  easy. 


Above— MAYTONE  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS. 
1607  Broadway,  New  York  City 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  WHISKERS  .  .  . 
by  Vaughn  da  Loath.  Sheet  music.  Easy. 
A  Christmas  favorite. 


I  DREAMED  THAT  I  WAS  SANTA  CLAUS 
.  .  .  Ringle.  Sheet  music.  Very  easy. 


BE  THE  GOOD  LORD  WILLING  .  .  . 
Saunders.  Inspired  by  the  Arthur  Godfrey 
farewell.  Sheet  music.  Very  easy. 


Above  —  DAVE  RINGLE  PUBLICATION. 
1607  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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January  TruState  Clinic 

for  3  Earlieai  Statea 

Martiiitburg,  W,  Va. — The  local  band 
parenta  club  are  takinc  an  active  i»art 
in  developing  the  final  plans  for  the  great 
Tri-State  Clink:  to  be  held  here  January 
20th  and  tint  Virginia.  West  VlrginU, 
and  ICaryiand  are  the  three  states  in- 
voived. 

Professor  Eugene  J.  Weigel,  band  di¬ 
rector  at  Ohio  State  University,  will  serve 
as  adjudicator. 

Dr.  Peter  Buys,  of  Hagerstown,  Md., 
who  served  as  guest  conductor  for  the 
band  ciinic  last  year,  again  will  be  one 
of  the  adjudicators  for  the  festival.  Di¬ 
rector  of  Hagerstown’s  Municipal  Band, 
Dr.  Buys  is  a  past  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Band  Masters'  Association. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a  much  larger 
festival  this  year,  since  the  first  one  was 
considered  a  success  by  the  adjudicators 
and  since  it  also  was  a  financial  success, 
leaving  a  balance  to  be  used  for  next 
Spring's  activities. 

The  clinic  and  festival  are  being  or¬ 
ganised  in  conformity  with  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  American  Band  Mas¬ 
ters’  Association  and  other  state  festivals, 
Unger  pointed  out. 

Invitations  and  a  list  of  the  band  num¬ 
bers  chosen  by  the  guest  conductor  will 
be  sent  to  participating  bands  in  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  other 
plans  will  move  into  full  swing  now  that 
the  guest  conductor  and  adjudicators  have 


One  of  the  greatest  school  band  promo¬ 
tions  we  have  ever  seen  in  print  appears 
in  the  November  13  issue  of  Sunday  News, 
"New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper”. 

With  the  trite  caption  “Strike  up  the 
Band”  the  writer  plunges  into  the  story 
of  Hempstead’s  colossal  school  music  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  under  the  faultless  super¬ 
vision  of  Imogens  Boyle. 

Pictures  in  full  color  give  the  reader  a 
thrUling  eye-witness  acquaintance  with 
the  various  imits  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Boyle’s  faculty.  The  blue  uniforms 
and  scarlet  plumed  hats  of  the  band  di¬ 
rected  by  Kasmier  Alblnski  will  capture 
the  fancy  of  any  American  boy  or  girl 
from  •  to  M.  The  scene  of  the  half-time 
show  on  the  Freeport,  Lcng  Island  grid¬ 
iron  gives  you  the  “Rockettes”,  a  corps 

been  selected,  the  director  announced. 

The  parade,  one  of  the  festival’s  major 
events,  will  feature  bands  from  the  three 
states  and  new  automobiles  through  the 
courtesy  of  local  dealers. 

Roderick  B.  Unger  is  festival  director. 


of  36  dancers  augmenting  the  band.  An 
interesting  feature  of  this  spectacle  is  the 
handling  of  the  timpani  and  the  mam- 
nK>th  bass  drum  on  carts  drawn  by  the 
prettiest  costumed  "horses”  you  ever  saw. 

But  when  you  reach  the  center  of  the 
magasine  the  fiUl  page  spread  of  an  en¬ 
tire  half-time  formation  will  thrill  you 
speechieea  Hempstead'  High  Band  of  126 
and  the  marching  corps  of  150  form  an 
arrow  piercing  a  valentine  heart  'The 
editor  assures  us  that  the  scene  sounds 
as  beautiful  as  it  looks  and  cautions 
“don’t  write,  you  schoolers  from  North, 
West  and  South.  Wo  know  you’re  pretty 
dam  good,  too!” 

There  are  10  roto  photos  in  addition 
which  candidly  tell  of  Hempstead’s  busy 
music  afbilrs  in  band,  orchestra  and 
choral.  Fair  acknowledgement  to  given 
Mias  Boyle  who  is  acdalmed  the  woman 
who  put  Hempstead  on  the  map  musically. 


Little  Men  of  Wichita  U.  Band 


Pag*  15 


Survey  Showa  NaHonal 
Muaic  Week  Made  Good 
*49  Participation  Gcdna 


A  comprehensive  survey  of  this  years 
Music  Week  held  May  1-8  is  encouraging 
to  its  sponsors.  Nearly  three  thousand 
communities  took  t)ert.  President  Tru¬ 
man,  state  governors,  and  mayors  of  im¬ 
portant  cities  throughout  the  country  en¬ 
dorsed  the  observance  and  urged  all  to 
take  part  in  it. 

Music  Week  was  first  conceived  and 
started  on  its  way  by  C.  M.  Tremaine, 
then  Secretary  for  the  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music,  now  abandoned. 
Since  Hs  beginning  many  years  ago  or¬ 
ganisations  of  ail  classes,  patriotic,  trade, 
commercial,  recreational,  social  and  fra¬ 
ternal  have  adopted  its  principles  and 
taken  active  part. 

CToncluding  the  survey  T.  E.  Rivers, 
secretary  of  the  National  and  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Music  Week  Committee,  says: 

“Many  fine  suggestions  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  for  expanding  the  services  and 
functions  of  National  Music  Week,  to 
the  end  that  more  people  in  America  may 
reap  the  full  value  of  this  rich  resource 
for  human  happiness.  It  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  sufficient  financial 
support  be  found  to  conserve  and  push 
ahead  the  advance  made  in  1349.” 


Our  edttort  have  beea  wonderiag  for  weeb  la  what  lactioa  of  this  venatila  maoa- 
tiaa  to  pwhiith  the  above  picture.  The  emphatii  it  on  the  comaty  baton  twirlar  but 
the  Intoratt  vaiua  ratidat  in  Diractor  Jamas  Karr's  uniqua  mathod  of  studying  and 
ashibHing  band  formations  in  miniature.  The  University  of  Wichita  Marching  Band 
under  hit  direction  hat  won  fame  for  the  fine  legibility  of  hit  gridiron  pictures  and 
this  mathod  of  using  the  Rttla  statuettes  on  a  tabla-fiold  drawn  to  scale  may  be  the 
secret  of  hit  success.  The  majorette  in  the  picture  is  Norma  Jean  Haley. 


Hot  Clarinet 

Detroit,  Michigan — If  you  are  offered  at 
a  bargsUn  price  or  as  a  ChrisUnas  gift 
a  new  Alesandre,  wood,  bass  clarinet, 
serial  number  711,  Boehm  system,  in  case, 
be  on  the  alert  This  description  tallies 
with  one  stolen  recently  from  a  tocal 
mutic  merchant. 
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School  Muoie  Nows  Sootlon  of  Tho  School  Musician 


All  Iowa  School  Band$ 

Are  Good,  But  This  One 
in  Monticello  1$  Better 


Monticello,  lotoa  —  The  popular  Hirh 
School  Band  under  the  direction  of  Ray 
Strutnbaush.  has  a  great  following  of 
patrons  twt  none  so  eager  to  carry  the 
torch  as  Chauncey  IMrks,  the  band’s  re¬ 
porter  as  well  as  being  a  fine  trombonist. 
Chauncey  thinks  his  band  of  70  members 
is  Just  about  the  bestsat  band  on  earth, 
especially  since  they  won  first  prise  at 
the  Chlcagoland  Music  Festival. 

Besides  this  he  says,  “State  Marching 
and  Concert  Band  contests  awarded  the 
band  a  Division  I.  Many  trips  were  made, 
in  which  the  band  performed  at  the 
Uons  Club  convention  In  Sioux  City;  the 
State  Teachers  convention  in  Des  Moines; 
and  football  games  away  from  home. 
The  band  participates  In  county  festivals. 
Wa  Mac  conference  festivals  and  the 
talented  players  participate  In  solo  and 
small  group  contests.** 

“Some  of  the  players  organised  a  dance 
band  and  play  for  the  high  school  dances. 
The  Annual  Band  Carnival  at  Halloween 
help  finance  the  buying  of  new  equipment. 
There  are  few  hands  in  eastern  Iowa  that 
can  equal  the  Monticello  High  School 
Band.** 


Jordan**  Clinic  Invitee  Band, 
Orcheetra  and  Choral  Men 

IndianapoliB,  Ind. — Arthur  Jordan  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music  announces  Jan.  lS-14 
for  their  IMO  Music  Teachers  Conference. 
Davtd  Hughes,  their  famous  ordiestra 
man,  will  be  In  charge.  But  the  an¬ 
nouncement  says  there  will  be  no  charge, 
— no  enrollment  fee. 

The  schedule  is  solid.  Band,  Orches¬ 
tra,  and  Choral  CUnlcs  on  most  of  the 
Important  Instruments.  Demonstrations 
by  North  Side  High  School  Band  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  and  Blkart  All  CHy  Junior  High 
School  Orchestra. 

Twin  Boye  of  Biloxi  Are 
Making  Good  in  Mueic 

Two  boys  of  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  twin 
brothers,  earned  adcnowledgment  of  their 
musical  skills  by  having  their  pictures  in 
color  In  the  current  issue  of  Mississippi 
Notes,  oificial  publication  of  the  state 
Music  Educators  Association. 

Norman  and  Norbert  Camovale  play 
clarinet  and  sax  and  the  comet  respec¬ 
tively,  and  their  scarlet  coats  are  re¬ 
splendent  with  the  medals  they  have  won 
In  state  and  national  contests.  They  are 
seniors  at  Stanislaus  this  year. 

Both  Inheritance  and  environment  are 


In  their  favor.  Their  father  majored  in 
comet  In  college  and  organised  the  first 
High  School  Band  In  Biloxi.  Their  mother 
is  a  piano  virtuoso  and  enjoyed  celebrity 
In  her  youth.  The  boys  studied  piano 
tuning  this  past  summer  as  a  remunera¬ 
tive  trade  and  they  look  forward  to  a 
complete  career  In  music. 

String  Player*  of  Texa* 
Have  Own  Official  Organ 

AastiM,  Texas — Things  are  looking  up 
for  the  string  players  of  the  great  state 
of  Texas.  Volume  1,  No.  1  of  a  new 
magaxine  oalled  “Texas  String  Nows" 
has  Just  made  Its  appearance  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  American  String  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  (Texas  Unit).  It  Is  a 
publication  which  should  be  of  great  In¬ 
terest  to  the  school  orchestras  of  the 
state  and  will  do  much  to  restore  the 
fading  interest  In  this  greatest  of  all  In¬ 
struments  of  musical  expression. 

A  number  of  Instruments  were  stolen 
from  a  New  York  dealer  on  November 
24th,  Including  an  Artley  Flute  No.  6880, 
a  Linton  Oboe  No.  4888,  a  Selmer  Tenor 
Saxophone  No.  28788,  and  many  others. 
If  offered  for  trade  or  sale  please  notify 
Universal  Musical  Instrument  Company, 
48  Shut  8th  Street 


Massed  Orchestra  of  LaCrosse  Wise.  Bears  Fruit  to  Marathon  County 


This  orchestra  was  organised  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  aroused 
through  the  MsLSsed  Grade  School  Orch¬ 
estra  of  the  Dlocesean  Music  Festival 
held  in  La  Crosee,  May,  1848.  All  the 
music  teachers  In  the  parochial  schools  in 
Marathon  County  attended  the  festival, 
and  a  large  group  of  the  children  In  this 
county  participated  In  the  massed  orches¬ 
tra  and  came  home  thrilled  with  the  ex¬ 
perience.  That  they  might  participate  in 
a  large  orchestra  more  frequently,  In¬ 
structors  and  students  decided  to  establish 
a  combined  grade  school  orchestra  with 
the  following  purpose:  to  interest  more 
grade  school  students  in  orchestral  in¬ 
struments  ;  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
participating  in  a  large,  well-balanced 
orchestra;  to  develop  an  appreciation  of 
better  music ;  and  to  prepare  grade  school 
students,  through  groundwork  routine,  for 
high  school  orchestra  work. 

Membership 

Membership  in  the  combined  orchestra 


Pfcfiire  Below 


was  open  to  any  pupil  attending  a  pa¬ 
rochial  grade  school  in  Marathon  County, 
and  having  at  least  one  year  of  training 
on  some  orchestral  instrunaenL  The  mu¬ 
sic  teachers  in  the  various  schools  were 
interviewed,  prospective  ntembers  were 
listed,  and  parts  were  assigned  with  at¬ 
tention  to  forming  a  group  that  should 
be  as  well-balanced  as  itosstble. 

Rehearsals 

Combined  rehearssas  were  heid  once  a 
month;  local  rehearsals  were  held  etuA 
week.  No  sectional  rehearsals  were  held. 
The  project  was  experimental,  and  with 
two  groups  from  out-of-town  paying  bus 
fare  to  attend  the  combined  rehearsiUs, 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  meet  for 
sectional  practice.  Although  much  could 
have  been  accomplished,  the  teachers 
tried  to  compensate  by  supplying  extra 
help  at  the  local  rehearsals. 

At  each  rehearsal  the  music  teachers 


were  given  a  list  of  numbers  to  prepsu-e 
with  their  respective  groups  for  the  next 
combined  rehearsal.  This  preparation 
could  be  done  at  the  private  or  class  les¬ 
son  and  at  the  weekly  rehearsal  in  the 
individual  schoola 

Materials 

Method  books,  etudes,  and  solos  were 
selected  by  the  individual  teachers  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pupils’  needs.  Orchestra 
books  were  purchased  by  the  schools.  The 
following  were  used  during  the  past  year: 
Isaac’s  ActMttf  Orchestra  Folio;  Isaac’s 
Aokievessenf  Orchestra  FoUo;  and  Lor¬ 
raine  Walter’s  Our  Oum  Orchestra  FoUo. 

Concerts 

The  orchestra  appeared  in  concert  at 
the  Diocesean  Music  Festival  held  at 
Chippewa  Falls  in  April.  In  ICay  they 
played  at  each  of  the  four  schools,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program  with  local 
choruses  and  ensembles. 


I  (•I 

V\ 


The  1949  Meratbon  County  Catholic  Grade  School  Orchestra:  students  from  St.  James'  end  St.  Mary's  Schools,  Wausau;  St, 
Mary's  School,  hdarathon;  and  St.  John's  School,  Edgar,  Wisconsin.  (The  four  seated,  front  row  to  the  right,  formed  an  addi¬ 
tional  trumpet  quartette.) 
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Chriatmcn*»  Starter  Li§t 
of  Muaic  for  Symphonette 

At  Um  conclusion  of  his  hopeful  sr- 
Ucls  “Strinss”  in  which  Russell  B.  Christ- 
ntutn.  Director  of  InstrumenUil  Music,  John 
Hurls  HIsh  School,  Hurlsburo,  Po.,  ef- 
feeUrely  presented  the  edvsntaces  of 
the  Symphonette  to  stop  the  rapid  exo¬ 
dus  of  etrlns  players  from  the  Instru¬ 
mental  music  procram,  he  promised  a  list 
of  ortSiastral  compositions  suitable  for 
sudi  cronpe,  upon  request  These  re¬ 
quests  hays  aoeumolated  to  such  a  point 
that  publication  la  demanded.  The  brief 
list  foUowlnc  Is  based  on  student  and 
adult  appeal  for  any  class  school. 

Clsu  A  g 

Dance  Of  The  Hours 
Clrlblrlbln 
Moaut  Modsrne 
Ctstt  B 
Two  Guitars 
Clarinet  Polka 
Duk  Kyes 

Spiritual  Nacre 
VUla 

Dude  Ranch  (Novelty) 

Sonc  of  India 

All  of  the  above  numbers  are  unique 
arrangements  and  especially  adapted  to 
the  symphonette.  They  are  arranged  and 
published  by  David  Bennett,  Bennett 
Laodge,  St  Chules,  Illinois.  (Must  be 
purchased  direct  from  publisher.) 
aau  B 

Begin  The  Begutne 
Osw  C 

Dancing  In  The  Dark 
Rhapsody  In  Blue 
Song  of  The  Flame 
All  the  above  numbers  ue  arranged 
by  Campbell -Watson  and  ue  suitable 
(or  any  symphonette  group.  Many  parts 
are  cross-cued  and  within  normal  playing 
range  of  the  average  high  school  student 
Any  arrangement  by  Merle  J.  Isaac 
should  be  Included  in  the  symphonette  li¬ 
brary. 

Volumes  Suits  bis  for  Any  Clsu 
Sacred  Orchestra  Folio— Rubank 
(^assical  Gems  Vol.  I — ^Fox 
While  the  selections  in  the  above  vol¬ 
umes  range  from  class  A  to  C  there  Is 
sufflclent  material  to  build  and  prepsure 
the  symphonette  for  special  arrangementa 
Sousa  Marches  published  for  orchestra 
(Fox)  prove  valuable  supplementary 
materlsd. 

While  the  above  lists  are  not  conclu¬ 
sive,  they  will  serve  m  an  excellent  start 
and  should  challenge  any  group  for  at 
least  a  full  school  year. 


I  Hear  Music 
—EVERYWHERE 

By  Forrmef  L  McAUMer 


In  covering  some  thirty -five  hundred 
miles  during  the  past  month,  I  truly 
“heard  music  everywhere.”  At  Shreve¬ 
port,  Louisiana,  I  saw  a  two-hour  parade 
of  slxty-two  crack  bands  from  Texarkana. 
Sherman  Almonrode,  a  music  dealer  from 
Shreveport,  Is  the  "father”  of  this  itnnual 
affair  for  bands  only.  Who  said  muslo 
merchants  don't  give  as  well  as  receive? 

At  Louisiana  State  University,  music 
directors,  representatives  of  Parent-Teach¬ 
er  Associations,  mayors,  Klwanlans,  Ro- 
tarlans,  and  representatives  from  various 
other  organisations  convened  to  learn 
how  they  could  develop  their  known  and 
potential  musical  resources.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  six  workshops  that  were  held 
in  Louisiana  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Department  of  Bducation,  and  the 
Louisiana  MEIA. 

The  parochial  schools  are  developing  a 
real  basic  music  program  for  all  children. 
Sister  Letlsha  of  TGivler  University 
should  take  the  bows. 

County  music  and  recreation  schools  are 
set  up  during  the  summer  months  for 
"complete"  families  in  Louisiana.  The 
folks  of  Louisiana  are  recognising  that 
"music  strengthens  family  ties.” 

The  assistant  state  supervisor  of  mu¬ 
sic,  who  is  also  the  state  chairman  of 
music  for  the  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  plans  to  schedule  the  new 
American  Music  Conference  film-strip, 
"Moving  Ahead  with  Music,”  for  showing 
at  PTA  meetings  throughout  the  State  of 


Louisiana.  No  wishful  thinking  here! 

Community  music  workshops  were  held 
also  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Bradley 
University,  and  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  every  case,  more  and  ntore  peo¬ 
ple  are  being  convinced  that  a  balanced 
music  program  In  the  school  is  the  answer 
to  a  continuous  total  community  music 
program.  Community  music  councils  are 
“muMiroomlng  up”  wherever  these  work¬ 
shops  are  being  held. 

The  new  AMC  program  is  truly  help¬ 
ing  the  music  educator  tell  effectively  bis 
story  to  the  public. 

At  Peoria,  Illinois,  I  saw  sixty  rural 
children  (Grades  2-4)  give  a  very  en¬ 
lightening  demonstration  of  what  can  be 
done  in  music.  They  sang,  danced,  and 
played  on  melody  and  rhythm  band  in¬ 
struments.  Above  all,  they  showed  what 
real  pleasure  can  come  from  participating 
in  an  organised  musical  group.  What  is 
the  answer?  You  guessed  it!!  Good 
leadership ! 

Also,  at  the  Peoria  workshop,  I  saw 
and  heard  a  thirty-piece  accordion  band 
play  Harry  Alford's  arrangement  of 
"The  World  Is  Waltlng  for  the  Sunrise.” 
The  baritone  variation  was  played  with¬ 
out  a  flaw.  Ages?  Three  to  twelve! 

Thoughts  While  Shaving 

I  wonder  how  many  music  teachers 
have  sent  for  the  new  free  poster  of  AMC 
showing  a  fourth  grade  boy  dreaming  of 
playing  in  a  high  school  orchestra  or 
singing  in  a  chorus?  They  can  have  a 
poster  for  every  elementary  classroom 
in  their  schoola 

I  am  curious  to  know  how  many  school 
musicians  know  when  the  first  high  school 
band  contest  was  held  and  who  sponsored 
it? 

Wonder  how  many  band  directors  have 
seen  the  new  technicolor  film  showing  Dr. 
Austin  Harding  directing  the  University 
of  Illinois  band  in  a  complete  symphonic  ' 
works? 


Free  Booklet  on  Textbook 
PuhUcation  for  Educatort 

For  teachers  who  are  writing  text¬ 
books,  the  Exposition  Press,  253  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  a 
free,  3  2-page,  illustrated  booklet  which 
discusses  the  problems  of  publishing  from 
both  the  writer's  and  publisher's  vlew- 
pointa  Copies  may  be  had  upon  request 

The  booklet  also  outlines  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  difflculties  faced  by  new 
writers  In  securing  publication  of  their 
works  In  all  fields  of  literary  endeavor 
as  well  as  in  the  academic  field. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  the  book¬ 
let  to  books  with  restricted  audience  ap¬ 
peal  or  limited  sales  potential  but  for 
which  there  is  definite  need. 


Enterteining  pro  footbeli  grendttenders  et  Yenkee  Stedium,  New  York  het  become  e 
habit  of  the  Baldwin  Long  libnd  High  School  Band  under  the  direction  of  Gene 
North.  This  year  it  wet  e  14  minute  show  during  the  half-time  stretch  of  tho  Brooklyn- 
New  York  Yankees — Baltimore  CoHs  game.  Among  the  many  formations  wet  (Top) 
"Baby  Face.”  The  eyes  winked  end  the  lips  smiled.  Below  "A  Bicycle  Built  for  Two." 
The  wheels  revolved.  Director  North  it  proud  of  these  pictures  which  were  taken 
during  the  actual  performance.  Acknowledgment  goes  to  Drum  Majorette  Joan 
Ttcholller,  e  senior  and  an  honor  student  who  has  won  groat  local  poptilerity. 
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Minie  N«w«  SMtIon  of  Tho  tohool  Miioloi— 


BANIMEN  CHEER 
SO.  DAKOTA  CUMC 

Pictur*  lolow 

Mitchell,  So.  Dak. — On  October  21  and 
22,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  I>epartment,  Professor  Ar¬ 
nold  Rudd,  Director,  presented  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Annual  Band  and  Orchestra  Clinic 
Festival  wMch  was  held  in  the  World 
Famous  Com  Palace. 

HishllchUnr  the  festivities  were  two 
concerts  by  the  Sioux  City  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Leo  Kucinski,  Conductor,  with 
Mr.  Rudd,  violin  soloist,  doinc  the  Wein- 
iawski  Violin  Concerto ;  and  Mrs.  Vlr- 
rlnia  Myover  slnsinc  the  solo  part  of 
her  husband’s  new  composition  "Vocalise" 
for  soprano  solo  with  orchestral  accom¬ 
paniment. 

Clinic  leaders  were  Mr.  David  Bennett 
of  Chicaco,  nationally  recognised  com¬ 
poser  and  arranger  for  bands ;  Mr.  Ralph 
Fulghum,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
South  Dakota,  and  now  In  Sioux  City ; 
Professor  Robert  L^iwry,  Band  Director 
at  Morningside  College  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  Professor  C.  Wallace  Gould,  com- 
i>oser  and  band  director  at  Southern  State 
Teachers  College,  Springfield,  South  Da¬ 
kota;  Professor  Carl  Christiansen,  band 
director  at  South  Dakota  State  College  in 
Brookings ;  Burrill  Monk,  high  school  band 
director  at  Canton,  South  Dakota ;  and 
Professor  Rudd  of  Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

Representatives  of  some  20  high  school 
bands  and  orchestras  were  on  hand  to 
hear  a  series  of  cllnioe  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  most  phases  of  instruoMntal 
music  in  the  public  schools.  Before  the 
clinics  began,  a  76  piece  reading  band 
presented  some  of  the  newest  band  litera¬ 
ture.  All  guest  clinic  leaders  took  their 
turn  at  conducting. 

Mr.  Lowry  presented  an  outstanding 
discussion  and  denoonstratlon  on  wood¬ 
winds.  He  stressed  embouchure,  articula¬ 
tion,  and  an  over-all  musical  approach  to 
the  performing  on  the  woodwind  Instru- 
menta 

Mr.  Ralph  Fulghum  on  brass  instru¬ 
ment  playing. 

David  Bennett  was  featured  in  a  fine 


Albany,  Taset  it  one  of  the  Pioneert  of  the  School  Bend. 


The  Albany  Texas  High  School  Band  is 
one  of  the  older,  smaller  high  school  bands 
in  West  Texas.  They  have  In  their  collec¬ 
tion  of  troidiies  several  cups  that  date 
back  to  1929.  At  present  the  Band  has 
45  pieces.  They  specialise  in  dancing  to 
their  own  music  while  on  the  football  field, 
along  with  their  intricate  military  and 
novelty  drills  and  formations. 

Director  William  B.  Hooper,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Alabama,  has  been  at 
Albany  2  years. 

The  Albany  schools  also  have  a  35 


piece  elementary  school  beginners  band 
that  starts  at  grade  5.  The  school  sys¬ 
tem  has  in  addition  a  20  piece  Junior  high 
band. 

On  the  lighter  side  of  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic,  the  school  sponsors  an  all  girl  or¬ 
chestra  and  a  boys'  Jive  band  which  have 
proved  to  be  a  great  success  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.  The  school  mixed  choral  club 
numbers  50  and  sang  in  2  concerts  and 
numerous  civic  gatherings  last  year.  The 
band  gave  2  concerts  and  a  stage  show 
last  year,  as  well  as  making  several  trips 
out  of  town. 


presentation  of  band  arranging. 

Mr.  Burrill  Monk,  successful  young 
band  master  at  Canton  high  school,  pre¬ 
sented  an  interesting  dlsertation  on  start¬ 
ing  a  successful  band  program  'in  the 
average  high  schooL 

Mr.  Rudd,  also  chairman  of  the  string 
section  of  the  M.E:.N.C.  in  South ,  Dakota, 
treated  the  problem  of  the  fading  string 
program  from  a  somewhat  different  angle. 
He  stressed  that  fact  that  an  offensive 
attitude  should  be  taken  rather  than  a 
defensive  attitude. 

In  all  these  clinics,  the  teachers  and 
students  present  were  richly  rewarded 
and  given  a  new  incentive  to  go  back 


home  to  do  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

Following  the  clinics  a  Massed  Band 
of  some  200  performers  chosen  from  the 
beet  the  representative  schools  could  offer 
had  a  two  hour  rehearsal.  At  the  same 
time  a  fine  symphony  orchestra  composed 
of  teachers  and  students  aUke  wers  re¬ 
hearsing  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rudd 
and  Mr.  Jim  Demetroulis,  string  instruc¬ 
tor  In  the  Mitchell  Public  Schools.  In  the 
evening,  both  the  Massed  Band  and  the 
Massed  Orchestra  presented  a  Joint  con¬ 
cert.  After  the  concert  all  partictpatlng 
members  and  teachers  were  guests  of 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University  at  their  foot¬ 
ball  game. 
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Band  Boo$ter^s  Club  Set$  New  Faehion  in  Uniforms 


Harlan  M.  Da  VaH,  has  baan  diractor  of  Intfrumonfal  Music  in  Villa  Park,  Illinois 
(School  Disfricf  45  olamantary  9rado  schools)  sinca  ha  organizad  tha  band  in  1930. 
Tha  Concart  land  mambars  Mown  in  this  pictura  ara  waaring  naw  uniforms  which 
ware  just  purchasad  this  summar,  and  warn  mada  in  tha  school  colors  of  maroon  and 
gold.  Tho  sloavalass  jackat  is  maroon  color  and  finished  with  gold  braid;  tha  half 
capa  Is  mada  in  Skinnars  satin  and  is  maroon  on  tha  outsida  and  gold  lined.  Boys 
and  girls  all  wear  white  shirts  with  long  slaavas  and  white  trousers.  Tha  cap  which 
matenas  tha  uniform  is  also  in  maroon  with  gold  braid  trim  and  has  a  music  lyre 
amblam  in  front.  Tha  Junior  Band  has  45  mambars  (exclusive  of  beginners)  and  ^a 
students  range  in  age  from  9  to  14  years,  and  ara  from  4th  grade  through  Jr.  High. 


—that* s  What  Our 
Readers  Tell  Us 


MR.  KJSITH  WHETSTONE 
ANNA.  ILX.INOIS 
Subject :  Majorettes 
Dear  Mr.  Whetstone : 

This  is  an  “open”  letter.  One  copy  is 
Koinf  to  The  SCHOOL  ICXJSICIAN  be¬ 
cause  your  letter  was  printed  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  issue. 

No,  I  didn’t  “miss  the  boat."  I  have 
been  on  the  bridse,  navisatins  the  boat, 
since  about  1910.  I  have  played  most  of 
the  band  instruments  on  horseback  in  the 
Cavalry,  and  several  others  in  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras.  I  teach  drum  majors — 
have  often  been  one  myself.  But  I  do  not 
approve  of  having  baton  twirlers  “at¬ 
tached”  to  the  band,  especially  if  they 
march  between  the  drum  major  and  the 
players  so  as  to  obscure  the  DM's  signal.-' 
and  cause  confusion  in  the  ranks. 

I  am  not  “agin’ "  the  twirlers.  Heav¬ 
ens,  no !  My  daughter  was  one ;  and 
now  granddaughter  is  getting  ready.  I 
always  envy  the  judges  at  a  contest — I 
would  like  that  job ! 

But  I  maintain  that  the  twirlers,  not 
being  musical,  are  no  more  a  part  of  the 
band  than  are  the  color  guard,  the  pall 
bearers,  the  Boy  Scouts,  or  the  Ladles' 
Aid  Society. 

You  say  you  trained  several  twirlers. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  if  you  had 
spent  that  time  training  some  players  on 
bassoon,  oboe,  viola,  cello  or  harp,  or 
some  other  instruments  which  are  lacking 
in  your  school  band  and  orchestra.  Fbr 
after  all,  the  musicians  are  TOUR 
BABIEIS:  the  acrobats,  jugglers,  high 
kickers,  dancers  and  prancers,  swirlers 
and  twirlers  are  NOT.  They  definitely 
belong  to  the  Physical  Ed  department,  or 
the  Dramatics  department,  or  Stage 
Dancing — anywhere  but  cluttering  up  the 
Music  department 

When  Merle  Evans  leads  the  Ringling 
Brothers  band,  he  synchronises  the  whole 
show,  of  course.  And  he  has  a  system 
of  telegraphing  messages  to  the  entire 
circua  But  he  does  not  feel  personally 
responsible  for  the  acrobats,  the  trapes- 
ista  the  tight-rope  walkera  the  chariot 
racers,  the  equestriennes,  the  hula  danc- 
era  the  lion  tamers  or  the  bearded  lady. 
They  are  very  important  parts  of  the 
show;  but  they  are  not  part  of  the  band. 

Neither  should  gymnasts,  high  kickers 
and  prancers  be  considered  a  part  of  a 
high-school  band. 

Any  person  who  struts  and  prances,  in- 
.stead  of  walking  naturally  and  normally, 
or  marching  in  the  regulation  military 
manner,  is  a  clown.  ( See  the  dictionary. ) 

If  your  twirlers  are  "members  of  the 
band,”  they  should  be  in  the  ranks, 
tootin'  and  squawkin'  on  their  instru¬ 
ments,  instead  of  being  “absent  from 
post"  and  making  “damphules"  of  them¬ 
selves. 

Your  Job  is  to  tutor  your  tooters  to 
toot.  That  is  what  you  are  paid  for — 
not  to  train  fancy  dancers. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  play  under  a  direc¬ 
tor  who  beat  time  In  curves  or  circles? 
If  so,  you  never  knew  where  a  beat  be¬ 
gan  or  ended.  Twirling  looks  like  that  to 
the  public ;  and  twirlers  get  along  as  well 
without  music  as  with  it,  because  they 


cannot  show  any  “accent”  in  their  move¬ 
ments. 

To  reach  our  highest  perfection,  we 
should  copy  after  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Air  Force  bands.  They  have  no 
waste  motion  in  the  leader’s  baton.  Every 
move  means  something;  and  he  who  falls 
to  get  the  signals  is  shot  at  dawn — or 
worse.  There  is  no  twirling  in  good  bands. 
Sousa,  Creators,  Gilmore,  Conway,  Gold¬ 
man,  Pryor,  Kryl — ^none  of  these  would 
tolerate  clowning  of  any  kind. 

Most  of  your  players  will  still  be  alive 
in  the  year  2000  A.D.  Many  of  them 
will  still  be  playing;  all  will  be  appre¬ 
ciative  listeners.  But  not  a  single  one 
will  have  any  interest  in  goose-stepping, 
strutting,  high  kicking  or  prancing.  Our 
education  is  supposed  to  be  pointed 
toward  the  future,  and  to  train  people 
to  live  in  the  world  as  it  will  be  60  years 
from  today. 

Your  last  paragraph  is  the  one  to 
which  I  object  most  vigorously.  Enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  public  is  NOT  a  legit¬ 
imate  function  of  the  public  schools.  Some 
schools  “go  to  seed”  on  dramatics,  shows 
and/or  athletics.  Your  school  may  be 
one  of  these.  But  we  are  supposed  to  be 
Bl>UCATORS— not  ENTERTAINERS. 

Did  you  ever  atop  to  consider  that  the 
average  intelligence  of  the  American  peo-  | 
pie  is  that  of  a  twelve-year-old  in  the 
sixth  grade  in  school?  That  is  the 
“moron”  level  of  Intelligence.  If  we  are 
to  please  the  general  public,  we  must  sink 
to  the  moron  level  ourselves,  and  “put 
out”  with  crude,  smutty  Jokes,  sexy 
shows,  strip-tease  exhibitiona  We  would 
certainly  get  plenty  of  applause — but  we 
would  be  “missing  the  boat”  as  educatorsf 
We  are  weaklings  if  we  cater  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  instead  of  maintaining  higher 
standards. 

If  we  are  to  try  to  please  anybody,  let 
us  seek  the  approval  of  the  great  leaders. 


the  ouetanding  experts,  rather  than  that 
composite  moron  known  as  "General  Pub¬ 
lic,” 

And  let’s  keep  the  twirlers  to  them¬ 
selves,  where  they  will  not  interfere  with 
the  normal,  legitimate  work  of  the  mu- 
siciana — Retpectfvlly,  JUAN  P.  MtLLSR, 
Mountain  View,  Alaska. 


Christensen  Invites  Bcatd 
Men  to  Brookings  in  Feb. 

Brookings,  8.  D. — South  Dakota  band 
directors  will  be  guests  at  the  annual 
band  clinic  at  South  Dakota  State  college 
February  2,  S  and  4,  1960,  according  to 
Professor  Carl  Christensen,  head  of  the 
music  department  and  director  of  the 
clinic. 

Guest  conductor  at  the  clinic  will  be 
Dr.  Frank  Simon  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Dr. 
Simon  was  formerly  comet  soloist  with 
the  Sousa  band. 

Approximately  40  new  band  composi¬ 
tions  from  the  national  contest  list  will  be 
reviewed  during  the  three-day  session. 
Sixty  selected  instrumentalists  from  the 
160  piece  State  College  band  will  serve  as 
the  clinic  band. 

Merton  Utgaard,  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Dakota  band ;  Willard 
Fejfar,  president  of  the  South  Dakota 
Bandmaster’s  association ;  Robert  Lowry, 
instructor  of  woodwind  instruments  and 
director  of  the  Moraingside  College  march¬ 
ing  band ;  and  Roy  A.  Chrlstophersen, 
assistant  band  director  at  State  College 
will  also  take  part  In  the  clinic. 

The  South  Dakota  Bandmaster’s  asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  business  meeting  and 
a  banquet  in  connection  with  the  clinic. 
A  luncheon  and  special  entertainment  has 
also  been  arranged  for  the  bandmen. 

The  band  cHnic  has  been  hMd  annually 
since  1916  with  the  exception  of  the  war 
years. 


The  Anvil  Chorus  (This  Is  No  Wise  Crark) 
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The  long-time  effect  of  participation  in 
school  musical  activities  is  sharply  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  survey  recently  made  among 
former  members  of  the  Joliet,  III.,  High 
School  bands  from  1914  to  1948. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  Lrf>uis  F, 
Krasca  as  part  of  his  work  for  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Degree  in  Music  from  DePaul  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  S68  former 
members  of  the  band  whose  addresses 
were  available.  Keplies  were  received 
from  402,  representing  all  the  years  from 
1914  to  1948.  -Of  these,  64.43%  have  at¬ 
tended  or  are  now  attending  college ;  and 
nearly  half  of  these,  49.04%  engaged  in 
some  form  of  musical  activity  in  college, 
with  the  band  and  dance  orchestras  being 
most  popular.  Of  the  128  who  were  in 


Skaar  tkowmantkip  9aH  this  pictara  ia  print.  '*Tka  Anvil  Ckarut  from  II  Trovatora” 
cama  tl«rou9h  with  Lanoir,  N.  C.  land  accompanimant  and  raal  anvils  Iatkin9  lira  to 
amaia  tha  aadianca.  Tha  quartat  wera  rad  skirts,  laathar  aprons,  carriad  blacksmith's 
kammar  and  ton9S.  Plastic  lucita  9lowad  lika  piacas  of  hot  matal.  Tha  anvils  wara 
alactricaHy  wirad  to  produco  sparks  and  crackla.  "Tha  Armourar's  $009"  from  Robin 
Hood  was  an  ancora.  Diractor  Jim  Harpar  is  still  lookin9  for  his  placa  in  tha  scora. 


the  service  In  either  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II,  56.43%  played  in  service 
bands. 

A  significant  finding  was  the  number 


This  High  School  Band  Fraternity  Looks  to  Future 


Ckartar  mam  bars  of  tha  fratarnity, 
Si9ma  Lambda  Pi,  ara:  Jarry  Lind¬ 
say,  Batty  Wink,  Skirlay  Cunnin9kam, 
Shiriay  Ramsay,  Darlana  Niton,  John¬ 
ny  Tool,  Billy  Wilson,  Curtis  tkomp- 

The  high  school  band  of  Jal,  New 
Mexico,  has  recently  formed  a  high  school 
band  fraternity.  Sigma  Lambda  Pi.  The 
fraternity  is  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mr. 
Fred  Stoughton,  band  director,  and  Mr. 
Keith  Requa,  assistant  band  director.  The 
purpose  of  the  fraternity  is  to  foster  the 
study  of  band  music  in  high  schools,  to 
encourage  good  musicianship,  leadership, 
citisen^lp,  loyalty,  and  service  in  school 


son,  Harold  Gana  GillH,  Royca  Maa- 
dor,  Charlas  Phillips,  and  Eu9ana 
Hod9a.  Honorary  mambars  ara  Mr. 

Frad  Stou9hton  and  Mr.  Kaitfi  Raqua. 

life  and  in  the  community. 

The  fraternity  was  officially  formed  at 
a  banquet  in  Jal  at  which  Mr.  J.  L. 
Burke,  Jr.,  past  national  president  of  the 
national  honorary  college  band  fraternity 
'of  Kappa  Kappa  Psi,  and  present  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Jal  schools,  was  guest 
speaker.  Other  guests  were  Mr.  W.  E. 
Lewla  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Jal ;  and  Mr.  Johif  Blocker, 
president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Jal. 


of  respondents  who  had  ever  followed 
music  professionally,  either  full-time  or 
part-time.  .  Of  those  responding,  35.32% 
have  earned  money  from  their  music. 
This  is  more  than  double  the  national 
average  among  persons  who  have  learned 
to  play  an  instrument,  as  established  last 
year  In  the  nation-wide  survey  of  the 
American  Music  Conference. 

About  13.4%  now  teach  an  Instrument 
or  musical  theory,  and  23%  formerly- 
taught. 

Today  37%  play  as  amateurs  in  such 
groups  as  concert  bands,  dance  orchestras, 
home  groups  and  symphony  orchestras; 
and  an  additional  31%  formerly  played 
in  such  groups. 

Almost  half  of  the  compositions  and 
composers  listed  as  “favorites”  can  be 
classified  as  classical.  Besides  a  life-long 
love  foi  music,  other  benefits  of  school 
music  activity  listed  included :  “learned 
to  work  with  a  group”;  “appreciation  of 
discipline” ;  “friendships” ;  and  “better 
understanding  of  the  other  fellow.” 

Some  of  the  most  significant  findings 
come  from  an  analysis  of  the  backgrounds 
of  the  former  band  members.  One-third 
had  studied  piano  before  starting  on 
a  band  instrument.  Most  of  the  members 
started  lessons  on  their  band  instruments 
between  the  ages  of  9  and  12;  74.63% 
started  with  private  teachers.  Most  of 
the  members  spent  2  to  4  years  In  a 
grade  school  band  and  4  years  in  the 
high  school  band.  Almost  half  partici¬ 
pated  in  solo  contests  in  either  elementary 
or  high  school. 

While  presenting  these  findings  as  sig¬ 
nificant  in  many  ways,  Mr.  Prasco  pointed 
out  that  they  cannot  be  taken  as  typical. 
Joliet  High  School  has  had  nationally 
famous  bands  for  many  years,  and  the 
city  itself  Is  one  of  the  leading  expo¬ 
nents  of  brass  bands.  Under  the  late 
Archie  McAllister,  who  has  been  called 
“father  of  the-  school  band  movement,” 
the  high  school  and  American  Legion 
bands  rose  to  national  prominence  that 
they  still  maintain.  This  prominence  has 
had  an  important  Influence  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  elementary  school  children  and  the 
great  interest  In  music  among  children  of 
all  school  grades. 


35  Yr.  Survey  of 
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loliet  H.S.  Band  Shows 
Depth  of  Penetration 
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How  to  Develop  a  Twirling 
Routine  that  Will  Convince 

Contest  Judges  and  Win  Awards 


•y 

G«org*  Walbridg* 
Holland,  Mlefelgoa 

Mr.  Walbridg*  it  a  wall  known 
twirUr,  intkructor,  and  eontatt  judga. 

Ha  taachat  baton  twirling  in  tavaral 
diffarant  tchoolt  in  Michigan  and  hat 
165  pupik. 

Ha  it  in  charga  of  tha  twirling 
contatt  hald  aach  yaar  at  tha  Tulip 
Fattival  in  Holland,  Michigan. 

Thanb  to  Mr.  Walbri^ga  for  thit 
vary  fina  articia  on  "Contatt  Twirling" 
which  will  ba  of  graat  intaratt  to 
avary  twirlar. 

Alma  Bath  Popa. 

Contest  twirling  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  i>opular  and  is  responsible 
for  the  development  of  baton  twirling 
to  its  present  high  standard.  Any 
twirler  that  wants  to  be  a  winner  to¬ 
day  must  meet  many  requirements  and 
all  of  them  be  near  perfection.  No 
twirler  can  expect  to  be  1st  place  in 
every  contest,  but  any  twirler  who  has 
average  natural  ability  and  the  will  to 
win,  can  become  a  1st  division  winner. 

There  are  no  set  standards  in  baton 
twirling.  Baton  twirlers  vary  funda¬ 
mentally  as  well  as  in  style.  Much 
can  be  said  about  styles,  methods,  and 
procedures,  but  the  basic  idea  is  to 
convince  the  Judge  that  you  have  the 
best  all  around  performance.  Also 
there  is  no  standard  Judging  proce¬ 
dure.  Any  Judge's  decision  is  his  per¬ 
sonal  opinion.  However,  a  competent 
Judge  will  not  allow  personal  whims 
to  enter  into  his  decision.  Contest 
procedures  also  vary  throughout  the 
country,  and  this  article  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  those  contests  that  require 
a  specific  routine  for  each  contestant. 
Generally  speaking,  contestants  are 
Judged  on  the  following:  Variety, 
Speed,  Smoothness,  Grace,  Ambidex¬ 
terity,  Precision,  and  Showmanship. 
There  are  other  things  that  enter  into 
the  decisions  such  as  personality,  per¬ 
sonal  neatness,  approprirte  uniform, 
general  attitude,  and  confidence.  These 
things  are  not  always  listed  on  the 
score  sheet,  but  they  do  create  a  gen¬ 
eral  effect  that  subconsciously  influ¬ 
ence  the  Judge. 

A  routine  is  essential  to  the  con¬ 
testant,  and  it  should  not  be  thrown 
together  haphaxardly.  The  routine 
should  be  constructed  with  several 
things  in  mind.  First,  it  should  start 
with  some  of  your  best  and  with  a 
punch.  In  twirling,  as  in  anything 
else,  your  first  impression  is  very  im- 


Mr.  Wslbrldgs  list  w»a  mssy  confosH  suck  st  fb«  CbicsgeUnd  Mmic  FmHvsI  Is 
1940,  NsHossI  High  School,  Emsrf,  led.,  I93t,  Michigss  Sfsfo,  Lsstisg,  Mick,  1936* 
I937-I93I  end  susnorow  more.  Ho  wot  drum  mojor  of  the  Bosfos  High  School  Issd, 
fho  Usivortify  of  Toledo  Besd,  sod  the  KsIssmxoo  CoNege  Besd. 
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portant*  The  Judse  lias  a  fairly  solid 
opinion  of  yonr  twirling  in  the  first 
30  seconds  of  yonr  routine.  He  already 
knows  if  you  have  speed,  smoothness, 
grace,  precision,  and  showmanship.  If 
you  don't  have  the  stuff  for  the  first 
30  seconds,  it’s  too  late  to  get  into 
First  Division.  Secondly,  your  routine 
should  be  constructed  so  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  Judge.  Keeping  like  twirls 
together  will  make  your  routine  easier 
to  Judge.  No  matter  how  experienced 
the  Judge,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him 
to  Judge  your  variety  if  you  chop  your 
routine  up  by  potting  similar  twirls 
throughout  your  routine.  Try  to  keep 
your  variety  of  horisontal  throws  to¬ 
gether,  etc.  This  tends  to  make  a 
routine  easier  to  memorize,  because 
your  final  routine  is  a  series  of  small 
routines.  Lastly,  your  routine  should 
Include  all  of  the  requirements  for 
contest  twirling. 

Variety  is  the  most  important  of 
these  requirements.  Tour  variety 
should  be  diversified.  The  wider  your 
variety  the  better.  A  well-rounded 
routine  will  include  a  variety  of  finger 
twirls,  wrist  twirls,  aerials,  hand  to 
hand  twirls,  leg  work,  rolls,  slides, 
combination  tricks,  and  other  move¬ 
ments.  Any  twirler  that  leans  too 
heavily  toward  any  particular  phase  of 
variety  has  lost  points.  Also  to  be 
considered  of  variety  is  the  difficulty 
of  the  movements.  Too  many  twirlers 
are  using  fundamentals  such  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  figure  eight  as  a  movement. 
The  basic  fundamentals  should  be 
used  to  develop  the  more  advanced 
tricks  and  movements.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  a  movement  cannot 
stand  on  the  merit  of  dlfllculty  alone. 
It  has  to  be  precisely  executed  and 
have  some  eye  appeal.  Repetition  of 
movements  cuts  down  the  variety,  and 
unless  an  effect  is  desired,  such  as  a 
continuous  overhead  finger-spin,  it’s 
not  advisable  to  do  any  twirl  more 
than  twice,  and  no  trick  or  aerial 
should  be  duplicated. 

Speed  is  very  important  and  often 
the  deciding  factor  in  a  contest  final. 
The  rate  of  speed  should  be  as  fast  as 
the  twirler  can  handle  without  spoil¬ 
ing  the  precision.  Many  twirlers  be¬ 
lieve  that  speed  is  something  that  au¬ 
tomatically  comes  after  a  period  of 
time.  Speed  comes  only  from  forcing. 
A  fast  speed  gives  a  twirler  sensation¬ 
alism  and  packs  more  movements  into 
the  allowed  time  which  is  usually  two 
or  three  minutes.  Lack  of  practice 
will  show  up  first  in  your  speed. 

8moothne$t  is  also  a  must.  Under 
smoothness  comes  Jerklness,  grace,  and 
continuity.  Jerklness  is  usually  caused 
by  gripping  the  baton  too  tightly  or 
from  the  lack  of  a  solid  fundamental 
background.  Lack  of  grace  is  usually 
a  clumsiness  of  the  hands,  feet  or  legs 
and  usually  can  be  corrected  by  prac¬ 
tice  and  a  study  of  ballet  technique. 
The  most  common  thing  that  mars 
smoothness  is  continuity.  Twirlers 
who  find  it  difficult  to  get  from  one 
twirl  to  another,  to  get  from  a  hori¬ 
zontal  twirl  to  a  vertical  twirl,  or  who 
stops  between  twirls,  lacks  continuity. 
Their  twirling  does  not  fiow  smoothly 
and  has  breaks  and  awkward  move¬ 
ments  between  tricks. 

Ambidexterity  having  the  faculty  of 
using  both  bands  with  equal  ease,  is 
not  necessary  or  advisable  to  execute 
all  twirls  in  both  hands.  There  are 


A  Singer  Too 


Tkit  picture  of  Joes  Louim  Saunders 
was  taken  at  the  eae  of  17,  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1949.  She  net  been  twirlinq 
with  the  Antigo  High  School  lend 
since  the  wet  14  years  old.  She  it 
now  a  member  of  the  A  band  playing 
the  percussion  instruments  end  it  the 
drum  major  for  the  A  band.  She 
tings  with  her  church  choir,  and  it 
very  active  in  dramatics  in  the  school. 

Josef  leuschka  It  her  director. 


certain  twirls  such  as  cartwheels  that 
are  Identical  in  both  hands  and  em¬ 
ploy  both  hands  only  tend  to  cut  your 
variety.  Prove  your  ambidexterity  by 
executing  tricks  in  left  hand  not  exe¬ 
cuted  by  your  right  hand.  Precision 
does  not  pertain  to  dropping  of  the 
baton  alone.  If  your  twirling,  your 
steps,  your  turns,  and  general  per¬ 
formance  is  exact,  definite,  cleancut, 
then  you  have  precision.  Too  many 
twirlers  stumble  through  their  rou¬ 
tines.  Have  your  horisontal  twirls 
horisontal,  your  throws  straight  up 
and  down.  Very  often  it  is  this  preci¬ 
sion,  this  polish,  that  your  routine 
needs  to  bring  you  into  First  Division. 

ShoumansMp  is  the  last  caption  to 
be  mentioned  and  it  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one.  A  twirler  who  cannot  sell 
his  twirling  is  like  a  salesman  who 
cannot  sell  his  product — no  sale.  You 
must  be  able  to  put  your  routine  across. 
Here  is  where  your  personality  and 
general  effect  enters  into  the  picture. 
Showmanship  is  often  misinterpreted 
to  mean  a  smile.  The  smile  helps,  but 
it  must  be  accompanied  by  some  ex¬ 
pression.  A  stage  smile  is  easily  de¬ 
tected.  Try  to  be  yourself,  if  you  like 
twirling,  and  have  a  good  general  atti¬ 
tude  toward  twirling,  it  will  show  and 
be  yonr  most  valuable  asset. 

Twirling  contests  can  do  much  for 
the  development  of  one’s  twirling  and 
personality.  They  can  be  an  incentive 
to  advance  your  skill.  Contests  can 
also  do  much  harm  to  the  twirler.  If 
you  take  them  too  seriously,  to  the 


point  of  ruining  your  health,  or  caus¬ 
ing  nervous  reactions,  the  time  to  quit 
is  now.  Let’s  try  to  keep  the  twirling 
contest  a  place  to  go  for  enjoyment 
and  for  the  advancement  of  good  baton 
twirling. 


Calendar  of 
Twirling  Contests 

It  it  owr  greet  detire  to  give  you 
tbit  tohediile  every  montk.  But  we  are 
estireiy  depended  oe  you  for  the 
informatioe.  Heate  report  afl  plaaned 
coeteth,  school,  club,  coUega,  state 
or  aatioaal.  With  your  help  this  can 
become  your  long  hoped  for  com¬ 
plete  guide. 


December  16.  1949,  Edwin  W.  Yrkkola, 
Band  Director  of  Wathougal,  Wash.,  an¬ 
nounces  at  the  date  of  the  Wathougal  Liont 
Club  Twirling  Contest.  Trophies  to  be 
awarded  the  winners  in  Junior  High,  Senior 
High  and  team  entries.  More  about  this 
later. 

On  Saturday,  January  14,  I9S0,  at  Jordan 
CoHege  of  Music,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  9  a.  m. 
to  10:30,  Al  Stodden,  nationally  known 
authority  on  Drum  Majoring,  will  presant  a 
demonsiration  lecture  on  "Techniques  of 
Drum  Majoring." 

Send  YOUR 
Confesf  Dofes 


Sister  Ad 


Sophie  and  Benia  Colinkot,  sisters, 
twirl  for  the  RIdlejf  High  School 
Township  Band  of  FolMm,  Penn.  Mist 
Marie  W.  Sidorsky  is  th^  director. 
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Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Winner.  Pll  Show  You  How 


By  Alma  Bath  Pop* 


BEGINNERS  LESSON 


This  month  ws  are  (oinc  to  work  on  a 
twirl  that  has  many  variations  and  can 
b«  worked  in  to  a  very  fine  series. 

Hold  the  baton  in  your  richt  band 
(ball  to  the  front).  Now  straichten  the 
arm  in  front  of  your  body,  and  start  the 


HOWTO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 


Nawatf  hifractor 
Ovor  175  P/cfaros 
Sfcowt  Evory  Movo 


ss^(sf 

pwbiyisd  M  this  Mkieet. 

Mefcw  H  easy,  far  hstiaaar  ar 

e^^e^ie  n^BOarefOwe  a*i^w 

IIjOO  postpaid  Or^  Taday. 

Tbo  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


ball  cominp  toward  your  body  In  a  flat 
motion  as  shown  in  Dlacram  1.  The  ball 
must  (o  on  t<9  of  your  arm  and  ferrule 
under  the  arm  as  in  Dlacram  11. 

There  are  two  ways  to  do  this  move¬ 
ment  When  the  ball  la  comlnc  toward 
your  body  as  shown  in  the  above  dia¬ 
grams,  it  is  called  “clockwise.**  Tou  can 
now  reverse  the  movement,  so  the  ball 
turns  away  from  your  body  (but  the  bail 
must  still  (o  on  top  of  the  arm  and  the 
ferrule  under)  and  we  call  it  “counter¬ 
clockwise.” 

Tou  can  dress  this  twirl  up  by  turnlns 
to  your  left  makinc  a  circle — when  the 
twirl  is  coins  clockwise,  or  tuminc  to 
your  richt  when  it  is  coins  counter¬ 
clockwise. 

The  Important  part  is  to  keep  in  step 


Captain  Shirley 


MIu  Siurley  Elhint,  Dnun  Major  and 
Captain  of  llie  MejoreHe  Carpi,  La-  I 
feyetta  Sckoet  lend,  Leiinftan,  Ky., 
divides  tier  time  between  Drum  Me-  ! 
jeriny  end  Twirling — A  winner  in  both  | 
regionel  and  State  Feitiveb  last  | 
sprinf.  Don't  let  the  trouian  fool 
you,  the  wean  the  conventional  Ma- 
joretta  eottame  most  of  the  time. 

This  b  only  part  of  thb  talented 
young  lady's  activities  -she  plays 
tuner  sas  in  the  hand  when  she  is 
not  out  front  with  a  haton  and  abo 
plays  b  the  newiy  organbed  swing 
group,  "The  Silhouettes  *f  Rhythm", 
and  last  but  net  least  she  b  an  out¬ 
standing  student,  with  a  record  of  all 
"A's".  Forrest  Schwenks  b  her  di¬ 
rector.  The  photo  was  amde  during 
kaK-time  performances  put  on  by 
10  central  Kentucky  high  school 
bands  at  the  University  of  Kentucky- 
Mississippi  Southern  Football  Game 
in  Saptamber. 


with  the  music  while  tuminc- 
Work  this  movement  up  In  both  hands, 
and  next  month  we  will  add  on  to  the 
horiaontal  aeries. 


TRICK  OF  THE  MONTH  FOR 
ADVANCED  TWIRLERS 

★  ★  ★ 


When  we  build  a  routine,  we  always 
have  a  spot  for  some  favorite  lec  work. 
This  month  we  are  coins  to  have  a  move¬ 
ment  that  can  be  worked  into  flne  rhythm 
that  will  add  grac  to  your  routine. 

Keep  this  movement  in  a  flat  horisontal 
style.  Spread  the  feet  apart  to  each  side 
of  your  body,  and  bend  at  the  waist. 

Roll  the  baton  over  the  richt  hand, 
lay  the  tip  of  the  baton  over  your  richt 
wHst,  pass  the  ball  around  the  outside 
of  the  richt  leg.  catch  palm  down  with 
left  hand  and  roll  the  baton  over  the 
back  of  the  wrist  (baton  coming  toward 
the  body)  now  pass  the  baton  around  the 
left  lec  and  catch  palm  down  with  right 
hand  and  repeat  the  movement. 

Tou  can  obtain  a  very  flne  rhythm  as 
you  pass  the  oaton  from  the  right  to  the 
left  lec  hy  keeping  your  feet  on  the  floor 
and  swaying  to  the  side. 


Baaufy  Pavorlfa 
of  fia  Moatk 

Fictare  on  Page  21 

Joan  Tscheiller,  Drum  Majoretta,  with 
taa  RaMwia,  Loag  Island,  N.  Y.  High 
Schoui  land.  Gene  North,  Director.  Joan 
is  a  senior  and  an  honor  student,  very 
popular  with  local  news  photographers. 
Net  nwch  detail  information  at  thb  writ¬ 
ing  but  look  at  the  picture.  Who  could 
esk  for  more. 


Twirling  leauties,  remember  thb  is  a 
beauty  competitien  primarily,  net  a  con¬ 
test  of  skill  Send  good  picturps  and  the 
usual  information  beauty  judges  require. 
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Poctar*  .  t«o«ty  .  PoIm  .  Otbm 


] 


Who’s  WHO  in 

# 

Twirling?  0dm  yoiA  Waick 
ffi  Jop  iha  fiaafui  o§  iha.  SioM? 

Mail  Yoar  Eatry 
Sand  Phetogropk 
for  This  Foatnro 

MajoraH*  for  tho  Williom  C.  Morris 
Post  No.  36  Drum  ond  KugU  Corps, 

R.  Loudordolo,  R«.  Sko  was  ehoson 
from  a  qroup  of  majoroftos  by  fba 
procau  of  olimiaafioa  for  twirKng 
and  strutting  ability.  Marckad  witk 
tko  Drum  and  lugla  Corps  in  Pkila* 
daipkia,  Pa^  at  tko  Amorkan  Lagion 
Convontion,  Aug.  29  to  Sapt.  I,  1949. 

At  tkis  timo  tolavision  and  moving 
pieturos  warn  mada.  Har  training  in- 
cludos  instruction  by  Kll  Allan,  tko 
National  ckampion  baton  twirlar,  for 
tko  past  tkraa  yaart.  Aha  drillad  by 
Mr.  Jack  Tkompson,  tekool  band 
diractor,  for  tka  past  tkraa  yaars  in 
marcking.  Basidas  appaaring  witk 
tkraa  dinaront  bands,  Mary  kas  mada 
50  appaarancas  as  soloist,  and  ska 
practicas  ona  kour  aaek  day. 


Mary  Gary,  ago  1 7,  kas  twirlad  for 
past  aigkt  yaars.  Sanior  majoratta 
for  tka  past  fiva  yaars.  Appaarad  as 
a  soloist  in  acrobatic  twirling.  Also 
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Snttin  AH  of  Yonr  Christmos 
Gift  Probioms  Right  Now 


A  Ymart  SabscriptiM  to 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICiAN 

Is  fk9  MmI  f  Iff 

Ckrhtwias  Cards  Sant  Upaa  Sisaipt  ol  Order 


••foa  Twirihiq 


Pottar*  .  faoafy  •  PoIm  .  &roc« 


RUNNERS  UP  tw  lEAUTY  cr*  DarUit*  Morrow,  14,  attonds 
La  Pai  Higli  School,  hat  won  more  Htan  ,3S  eontath  in  twirl- 
in9.  RacanMy  crownad  Junior  Miu  Indiana.  Har  homa  it  fiy- 
mouMi.  Right  abora,  Patricia  Ann  Mattar,  17,  Watonga,  OUa., 
outttanding  twirling  baauty  of  har  stata.  Twirit  for  Ed  Chanatta. 


Bottom  loft,  Annatta  Moora,  Larantia,  Wyo.  H.  S.  Band,  a  two 
batonar,  inttructor,  vary  pratty.  Right,  PhyIKt  Marta,  aga  15, 
a  junior  at  Antaiopa  Vallay  Joint  Union  High  School,  Lancattar, 
CaiH.  An  outttanding  ttudant,  Alumni  Day  Quaan,  and  now 
drum  major.  A  tnappy  twirlar  and  a  No.  I  CaRfomia  Baauty. 
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The  Joy  of  Receiving  is  Not  to  be  Compared  to  Ihe  Ecstasy  of  Giving 

Take  Your  Band 


on  a  Thrilling  Trip 


Excursion,  picnic  sfy/o.  Is  more  adventuresome  to  youth  than 
travel  de  luxe.  Even  distance  Is  unimportant.  If's  the  excite- 
ment  of  the  iourney,  the  adventure,  that  counts. 


Maybe  it  Ik  because  the  fondest  memo¬ 
ries  of  my  coiiese  days  focus  on  the  trips 
we  took,  but  something  within  me  flnds  a 
sreat  thrill  In  the  desire  and  anticipation 
to  take  my  band  on  a  Joyous  excursion. 

An  opportunity  recently  came  when  we 
were  invited  to  Winnipes,  Canada  along 
with  several  other  school  bands  for  the 
celebration  of  their  76  th  birthday.  The 
prospect  of  such  a  trip  thrilled  our  hearts 
but  as  with  many  of  our  good  desires  the 
obstacles  against  realisation  mounted  to 
an  enormous  barrier.  I  write  these  lines 
in  the  spirit  of  encouragement  to  those 
who  might  be  too  easily  defeated  when  a 
similar  opportunity  comes.  For  those 
threatening  forbids  are  easily  vanquished 
one  by  one. 

Ehrery  one  wanted  the  band  to  have 
this  trip  but  no  one  wanted  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  Xo  one  except  John 
Hooley.  John  saw  our  first  big  obstacle 
finance  and  he  immediately  contacted 
Charles  Allen  Ward,  president  of  Brown 
A  Bigelow  who  generously  contributed, 
meeting  and  defeating  our  biggest  ob¬ 
stacle  transportation. 

It  was  an  overnight  trip  by  train.  We 
had  a  coach  and  a  half  with  reclining 
seats.  Some  of  the  band  members  were 
able  to  sleep  through  the  German  Band 
but  many  had  never  been  away  from 
home  or  on  a  train  before,  and  the  ex¬ 
hilaration  was  wonderful  to  witness. 


SigliHeeingl  The  band  on  Hie  tfept  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 

half  miles  of  parade  route.  We’ve  marched 
in  the  Minneapolis  Aquatennial  parade 
and  the  crowds ,  there  are  tenMc,  but 
Winnipeg  out  did  themselves. 

The  boys  were  billeted  in  the  Naval 
Barracks  and  the  girls,  dormitory  fashion 
in '  the  gymnasiam  of  the  Kelvin  High 
School.  These  were  their  homes  for  a 
week.  / 

To  put  down  in  story  form  all  that  we 
did  or  saw  would  be  too  lengthy,  but  I 
will  give  one  or  two  high  spots  of  the 
trip.  The  Winnipeg  Klwanls  CSub  asked 
us  to  play  at  one  of  their  noon  lunches 
which  we  gladly  did.  In  return,  the  dub 
obtained  two  buses  and  took  the  band 
on  a  sightseeing  tour  of  old  Fort  Qarry 
which  was  built  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  Another  big  event  was  playing 
at  the  huge  neon  lighted  birthday  cake 
where  the  movie  stars  Alexis  Smith  and 
her  husband,  Craig  Stevens  appeared.  We 
were  In  Winnipeg  exactly  eight  days  and 
we  played  or -marched  not  leas  than  twice 
a  day. 

.  .A.t  L  Canada  Loves  School  Bands 

A  Hve  Mile  March 

The  big  parade!  I’ve  never  seen  so  T»*e  hospitality  of  the  Canadian  p^p^ 

many  people  spread  out  over  four  and  a  Winnipeg  was  somellilng  ^ 


Obstacles  Disappearing 

My  next  obstacle  was  transportation 
while  in  Winnipeg.  Chsurtered  buses  were 
out  of  the  question.  I  visioned  getting  the 
group  into  cabs  or  street  cars.  On  ar¬ 
riving,  four  commHtee  men  met  us  with 
two  diartered  buses  that  Jack  H.  Roe,  the 
band  chairman,  had  wrangled  for  us 
somehow.  Ehcit  problem  Uiree. 

Winnipeg  was  on  Daylight  Saving  time 
and  we  had  been  travelling  on  Standard 
time.  We  had  to  rush  from  the  depot  to 
the  Auditorium,  get  our  instructions,  go 
to  our  billets,  eat  at  a  down-town  de¬ 
partment  store,  and  be  ready  for  the  big 
parade  by  twelve  o’clock.  This  was  all 
done  in  one  and  a  half  hours  from  the 
time  our  train  pulled  into  Winnipeg.  Oh, 
yes,  the  busses  left  me  behind  at  die 
d^Mt  as  I  had  to  cheiSc  fourteen  pieces 
of  baggage  through  the  Canadian  Cus¬ 
toms.  In  the  hustle  and  bustle,  I  left  my 
grip  standing  in  the  driveway  of  the 
depot  and  after  going  three  blocks  in  a 
car,  remembered  it. 


If  you’ve  never  encountered  Customs 
regulations  you  don’t  know  what  detail  is. 
Manifests  that  included  each  members 
name,  address,  age,  where  born,  citisen 
of  what  country,  nearest  living  relative, 
address,  citisen  of  what  country,  name 
number  and  type  of  instrument  and  its 
value ;  lists  of  that  sort  in  quadruplicate, 
for  fifty  musicians.  We  also  had  to  list 
such  things  as  camera’s,  electric  raaors, 
etc.  I  didn’t  quite  finish  the  job  before 
we  pulled  out  of  Hudson,  so  two  girls 
worked  far  Into  the  night  and  I,  up  at  five, 
chedted  the  manifests  as  we  rolled  up  to 
the  border  at  six. 


■y  ^JutasL  7ltc,7JtUteuL,  0viacbfi. 

Hudson,  Wisconsin,  High  School  Bond 

Wko  Took  Hit  Bood  on  o  Tkrilling  Trip 
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How  to  Play  the  Drums 


overlApplnc  an  Inch  or  ao  (or  th«  aoam. 
Tha  two  round  end  piecoa  nra  than  sewed 
to  tha  Ions  pi«oe  ualns  about  a  half>lnch 
aaam  lap.  After  aawlns.  this  lap  should 
be  turned  over  and  bound  all  around. 
The  Ions  piece  majr  be  made  up  of  two  or 
more  smaller  pieces  sewed  tosather  to 
sare  noaterial.  A  alH  equal  to  half  the 
diameter  should  be  cut  in  the  Ions  piece 
and  a  alpper  fastener  set  In  here  so  than 
when  the  drum  Is  4n  the  has  It  may  be 
easily  sipped  shut.  A  canvas  handle 
should  be  attached.  Most  any  drumnoer’s 
mother  or  any  seamstress  will  readily 
see  the  picture,  and  the  cost  srlll  be  low. 
Althoush  the  ready  manufactured  bas 
would  probably  be  preferred  the  above 
bas  will  serve  equally  well  and  a  corn- 
noon,  ordinary  sas  or  canvas  sack  will  do 
the  tridt  if  you  are  more  Interested  in 
protection  than  in  looks. 


(PiUtcujLaJorL,  §ifL  Band, 
and  OjtchoAkha 


By  Dr.  John  Potil  Jonas 
Haad,  Music  Department 
Delta  State  College 
Cleveland,  Minissippi 


Some  few  years  back  I  had  an  article 
in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  entlUed 
"Drums  are  Musical  Instruments”.  I 
still  believe  this  the  best  possible  way 
to  catalos  the  Instruments  of  percussion 
and  I  believe  every  school  drummer 
should  take  pride  In  the  Instrument  of  his 
choice.  The  Omt  concern  Miould  be  the 
manner  of  carins  (or  the  drum  and  this 
question  is  raised  from  one  out  Arlsona 
way. 

Isslniment  Cetes 

Quution:  “Our  band  director  Insists  on 
us  coverins  the  snare  drums  but4he  cover 
Just  sets  In  the  way.  Is  It  necessaryr’ 
— BBL,  Arisoas. 

Aaswer;  Tee,  some  protective  coverins 
is  Indeed  necessary,  and  your  director  is 
risht  I  asree  srHh  you  that  the  cover- 
ins  is  sonnetlmee  in  the  way  but  in  the 
Ions  run  It  la  cheaper  than  new  heads — 
or  a  new  drum  In  some  cases.  Fbr  son- 
eral  all-around  protection,  a  sood  canvas 
bas  for  either  snare  or  bass  drum  is  al¬ 


most  a  mast.  For  better,  and  almost 
complete,  protection  a  fibre  case  is  best, 
and  if  much  travellns  is  done  a  trunk 
shotdd  be  provided.  But  the  canvas  bas 
is  probably  the  most  practical  and  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  Inexpensive.  Not  only  is  it 
sonae  protection  for  the  heads  but  it  will 
keep  out  dust  and  dirt  which  may  accu¬ 
mulate  in  and  around  the  rods  and  snare 
mechanism.  Also  it  sixes  protection  from 
sravsl.  rocks  or  ecrat^es  by  other  in- 
strunoents  or  careless  hands  in  loadlns 
and  unloadlns. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  buy  a  new  canvas 
bas  for  your  drum,  yon  can  have  one 
made  risht  at  home  at  very  little  coat. 
Cut  two  pieces  of  canvas,  or  sood,  heavy 
drill,  of  a  diameter  about  two  Inches 
larser  than  the  outside  diameter  of  the 
drum,  cuttins  these  perfectly  round.  Then 
cut  one  Ions  Plsce  of  canvas  about  an  Inch 
and  a  half  wider  than  the  extreme  depth 
of  the  drum  and  as  Ions  as  the  complete 
dlanteter  of  one  of  the  round  pieces— 


Cymbek 

gaestioa;  .  so.  I  am  wonderlns  Just 
what  kind  of  cymbals  to  buy.  I  see  all 
kinds  advertised — ^Turkish,  Italian,  Ameri¬ 
can,  but  Just  what  is  bestr* — CDL,  Ar- 
fcaasos. 

Aaewer;  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  more  nec¬ 
essary  instrument  than  cymbala  nor  one 
which  needs  more  careful  attention.  Also, 
cymbals  should  not  be  purchased  without 
sonoe  thousht  for  the  player.  I  say  this 
because  sometime  back  I  bousht  a  pair 
of  cymbals  with  the  intention  of  uslns 
them  with  a  slrl's  drum  corps.  Purposely, 
these  cymbals  were  not  quite  ss  heavy  nor 
as  larye  ss  I  would  have  bought  (or  band 
use  since  they  were  to  be  played  by  a 
younc  lady.  Sise  and  welsht  were  defi¬ 
nitely  a  consideration.  I  did  not  use 
these  cymbals  or  other  equipment  bouyht 
for  this  purpose  but  had  occasion  to  hear 
these  cymbals  used  In  a  ntarching  band 
and  being  played  by  a  young  man  of 
rather  healthy  physique.  The  result  was 
certainly  not  that  of  cymbals  for  there 
was  too  much  player  (or  the  type  of 
instrument  used.  These  cymbals  should 
never  have  been  used  for  heavy  band 
work. 

All  will  agree  that  the  genuine  Turkish 
cymbal  Is  best  for  general  band  and  or¬ 
chestral  use,  the  turklsh  type  is  next  best. 
Occasionally  one  finds  a  good  Italian 
cymbal  but  the  American  brass  is  not  to 
be  considered  (or  school  band  and  mches- 
tra  purposes  except  where  Its  brassy  ef- 
feot  la  an  especially  desired  effect  as 
might  be  wanted  in  some  dance  band 
work. 

Ordinarily,  I  would  purchase  fifteen 
inch  Turkish  cymbals  and  if  I  could 
financially  do  so  I  would  get  the  K. 
Zlldjlan  and  there  is  no  better.  The 
American  made  Zlldjlan  is  all  right,  too, 
and  not  so  expensive  generally.  Of  course, 
the  best  way  to  buy  cymbals  is  to  try 
them  at  the  music  store  if  possible,  or 
arrange  for  several  cymbals  to  be  sent 
with  privilege  of  returning  that  which 
is  not  wanted.  For  the  smaller,  lighter 
player  fourteen  inch  cymbals  may  be  bet¬ 
ter. 

Another  thing,  in  assigning  the  cymbals 
I  would  try  out  several  prospects,  if  sev¬ 
eral  are  available,  for  it  is  surprising 
what  different  tonal  effects  different 
people  get  with  the  same  pair  of  cymbala 

In  buying  cymbals,  some  try  to  match 
the  tones  of  the  two  cymbala  perfectly 
but  I  prefer  not  to  do  this  but  to  get  two 
cymbals  Mi^tly  off  from  each  other. 
In  tills  way  one  will  get  more  different 
overtones  and  a  wide  variety  of  over- 
(Flsoss  tarn  ts  page  15) 


NEW  W.  P.  L.  CONCERT  GRAND! 


.  .  .  Wm.  F.  Lndwig  introduces  a  revolationsry  new  pedsl  tymp 
Concert  Grand  model  with  new  floor  podal  lightening-fast  action  I 
.  .  .  poll  single  pin  to  disconnect  for  travel — it’s  instantaneous  I 

SEND  FOE  NEW  1949  DEUM  CETilLOG  TODAY! 
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Oscoffiber,  1949 


How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


PLASTIC  TRUMPET 


FOR  TOP  PERFORMANCE 


cliches  in  their  work.  Because  a  certain 
method  of  achietrtaic  a  transition  has  been 
used  and  overwoiksa  in  the  past,  this 
does  not  mean  that  it  should  always  be 
used  or  that  hackneyed  phraseology, 
thoush  the  easiest  method,  is  the  best 
way  to  achieve  a  result 

How  many  times  have  we  not  all  heard 
in  a  selection  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
statement  of  a  beautiful  well-known  mel¬ 
ody  a  very  inferior  bridge  passage  made 
up  of  a  stereotyped  harmonic  sequence 
of  chords  terminating  nine  times  out  of 
ten  with  a  dominant  seventh  chord  with 
a  fermata  sign  over  Itl  Why,  in  heaven’s 
name,  must  arrangers  show  so  little  orig¬ 
inality  or  inspiration  in  their  work!  A 
bridge  passage  can  be  made  a  thing  of 
beauty  to  enhance  the  general  effect  of 
the  composition.  It  should  never  be  a 
means  of  stalling  for  time  or  a  jiassage  of 
mere  padding. 

Then  too,  when  an  arranger  goes  about 
the  task  of  arranging  an  established  mas¬ 
terpiece,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  should 
approach  his  task  in  a  spirit  of  rever¬ 
ence.  His  is  a  sacred  trust  and  it  most 
certainly  is  not  his  function  to  make  any 
changes  that  would  barm  the  inspired 
message  written  into  -the  music  by  the 
original  composer.  Unfortunately  this  is 
exactly  the  thing  that  some  arrangers 
seem  to  achieve  by  their  ‘de^mrange- 
ments’.  They  seem  to  think  that  any 
change  they  wish  to  make  in  the  original 
melody  or  harmonisation  is  perfectly  all 
(Pleoee  turn  to  page  40)  i 


JAa,  ^MpoAaAA. 

amt  CUthojnqahA, 

By  C.  Wallace  Gould 
Dirgctor,  Dgpt.  ol  Music 
Souihgrti  Stgfr  Tccchcrs  Colcgg 
SpringRcId,  South  Dckota 


It  hardly  seems  possible  that  once  again 
the  Christmas  season  Is  at  hand.  It 
seems  like  but  yesterday  that  we  were  all 
making  plana  as  to  how  we  would  spend 
our  brief  but  welcome  sununer  vacations. 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  something  most  at¬ 
tractive  about  the  yuletide  season,  espe¬ 
cially  here  In  the  north  where  there  is 
usually  plenty  of  snow  and  cold  weather, 
that  makes  H  a  time  of  year  to  anticipate 
with  a  high  degree  of  pleasurable  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

I  supiKMe  that  more  arrangements  or 
potpourris  for  band  and  orchestra  have 
been  made  of  songs  appropriate  to  the 
Christmas  season  than  have  been  made 
of  songs  that  were  suitable  to  any  other 
particular  time  of  the  year.  And  yet,  I 
doubt  that  very  many  music  lovers  ever 
really  tire  of  hearing  the  many  fine 
Christmas  carols  such  as  Silent  Sight, 
Hark  I  The  Herald  Angela  Sing,  The  First 
Noel,  etc.,  when  these  are  played  or  sung 
during  the  holiday  period. 

There  have  been  many  fine  selections 
of  Christmas  favorites  made  for  both 
band  and  orchestra.  I  have  some  of  these 
and  each  year  enjoy  getting  at  least  one 
of  them  out  either  for  the  band  to  play 
in  a  concert  or  merely  to  play  over  a  few 
times  to  help  instill  something  of  the 
Christmas  spirit  into  the  hearts  of  the 
players. 

Sometimes,  however,  I  wish  that  the 
men  who  made  these  arrangements  had 
been  a  little  ntore  conservative  in  some  of 
the  liberties  that  they  took  when  reharm- 
onislng  or  stringing  together  some  of  the 
fine  old  Christmas  hynma  Perhaps  I  am 
too  old-fashioned,  but  I  am  very  sensi¬ 
tive  to  changes  in  harmonisation  that  are 
made  of  tunes  to  which  I  am  well  ac¬ 
customed.  Once  I*  get  used  to  hearing 
a  certain  harmonisation  with  a  melody, 
it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  adjust  to  a  new 
harmonic  sequence  unless  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  tbo  ’une  needs  one  or  that 
the  new  one  made  is  really  better  than 
the  old. 

I  admit  that  some  very  fine  melodies 
have  been  written  in  the  past  with  poorly 
arranged  harmonisations.  I  never  did 
particularly  care  for  the  original  har¬ 
monic  background  of  some  of  Stephen 
Poster’s  songs.  I  think  that  these  have 
since  been  reharmonised  noost  effectively 
and  that  as  a  consequence  Foster’s  fine 
melodies  have  been  brought  out  to  much 
better  advantage. 

However,  cases  In  which  beautiful  melo¬ 
dies  have  gained  popularity  with  a  poor 
harmonisation  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  in  music  and  as  a  general 
rule  it  is  probably  better  to  leave  the 
original  harmonisation  alone,  once  It  has 
become  popular  along  with  the  melody. 
For  this  reason,  I  cannot  find  myself  in 
sympathy  with  attempts  to  remodel  beau¬ 
tiful  Christmas  carols  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  esMler  arrangement 
for  the  instrumental  ensemble. 


However,  there  are  other  more  annoying 
features  that  have  sometimes  been  ob¬ 
served  in  selections  or  potpourris  of 
Christmas  tunea  Very  common  weak 
spots  are  the  poor  transition  or  bridge 
paaeages  that  are  sometimes  used  to  con¬ 
nect  or  bind  together  various  carol  tunes. 

One  would  almoet  think  that  the  only 
modulatory  chord  the  average  arranger 
knows  is  the  much  overworked  dominant 
seventh.  At  least,  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  case  Judging  by  the  frequency  of  its 
use  and  the  infrequency  of  the  use 
of  other  fine  modulatory  chords  such  as 
the  Neapolitan  Sixth,  Oerman  Sixth,  Dim¬ 
inished  Seventh  on  Raised  Fourth  Degree, 
etc.,  in  the  average  arrangement 

Too  many  composers  and  arrangers. 
Just  as  writers,  painters,  sculptors,  and 
what  have  you,  have  the  strong  tendency 
to  Indulge  in  mannerlstic  patterns  or 
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How  to  Play  Comet.  Trumpet.  Trombone 


9  Jsuxch  Jtha  Soto  £juxm 

By  B.  H.  Wedlcer 

ChaHaneoga,  Tatmastaa 


Qee,  I  wonder  if  you  breae  players  over 
the  country  are  as  busy  this  time  of  year 
as  we  are  here  at  Chattanooc*.  Central 
High  School.  We  are  performing  half¬ 
time  shows  for  seven  local  games,  two 
out-of-town  games,  PTA  concert,  a  pa¬ 
triotic  memorial  dedication,  and  several 
parades. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  a  nice  brass 
section  again  this  year  with  a  large  en¬ 
rollment  in  our  Beginners,  Intermediate 
and  Advanced  Bands. 

Letter  from  Montreal,  Censds 

A  music  teacher  from  Montreal,  Can¬ 
ada  wrote — "As  one  of  your  appreciative 
followers  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  following  Ques¬ 
tion  on  aUemate  positions  for  trombone 
and  trumpet.  Do  you  use  any  lurogresslve 
system  of  teaching  alternate  positions  or 
Just  apply  them  as  they  present  them¬ 
selves  in  songs?  I  use  the  latter  method. 
As  you  are  a  brass  siteclalist  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn  your  method  of  presenting 
the  above  .  . 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  “from  far 
away  places”.  I  am  encouraged  to  know 
that  this  column  is  being  read  by  Cana¬ 
dian  musicians  and  hope  that  you  benefit 
from  each  ntonth's  issue.  I  have  heard 
many  fine  reports  on  your  Canadian  bands 
from  Dr.  Frank  Simon  and  many  others 
and  my  ambition  is  to  hear  some  of  them 
when  the  opportunity  affords  itself.  The 
information  you  requested  may  be  found 
in  the  November  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  In  this  issue  I  presented  an 
alternate  position  study  chart  for  trom¬ 
bone  which  covers  every  practical  alter¬ 
nate  position  throughout  the  playing 
range  of  the  instrument,  giving  .the  short 
and  long  positions  for  Intonation  adjust- 
meht  and  a  progressive  dally  routined 
method  for  sttdying  them.  In  case  I 
omitted  any  point  of  interest  to  you, 
please  feel  free  to  write  me.  If  you  have 
not  received  the  November  issue  by  now, 
write  to  tne  and  I  will  send  you  one.  I 
hope  you  will  find  it  as  practical  as  I 
have. 

Embouchure  Development 
for  Tone  end  FleiibilHy 

Several  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  friends 
have  written  during  the  last  few  months 
requesting  advice  on  improving  their  tone 
on  the  various  brass  instruments,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  trombone.  For  the  next  few 
minutes  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  some  pointers  which  I  find  beneficial 
in  improving  my  tone  on  the  brass  instru¬ 
ments.  Tou  probably  already  know  that 
the  studies  I  shall  mention  will  Improve 
your  tone,  but  have  become  careless  about 
including  them  in  your  dally  practice. 
Here’s  hoping  this  will  “Jog  your  mem- 
orjr"  and  thus  improve  your  playing. 

Bxtremeltf  toft  playbip  of  losp,  sas- 
(oiaed  tone*  kogtmntng  in  the  middle  reg- 
later  of  the  inatrumeet.  preferably  on  4th 
line  F  for  trombone  and  baritone,  and 
2nd  line  O  for  comet,  and  F  below  the 
staff  for  the  tuba,  is  very  Important  In 
practicing  this,  alter  back  and  forth  from 
the  high  tone  to  the  low  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  starting  register  tone  proceeding 
one-half  step  above  the  beginning  tone. 


then  one-half  step  lower  than  the  begin¬ 
ning  tone,  then  one-half  higher  than  the 
last  high  note  and  one-half  step  lower 
than  the  last  low  note,  etc.,  chromatically 
up  and  down  as  high  and  low  as  your 
entbouchure  will  permit.  Keep  the  tone 
clear  without  any  waver  or  variation  of 
pitch.  Sustain  each  tone  as  long  as  your 
breath  will  permit  and  always  play  each 
tone  as  softly  as  possible. 

Lip  caUatheniea  (Up  slur)  should  be 
practiced  as  follows.  Begin  soft  study  of 
lip  slurs,  start  on  middle  F  up  to  B-fiat 
for  trombone  and  play  these  slurs  down 
in  chromatics  to  low  B  natural,  play  each 
pair  of  fourths  in  the  same  position  until 
they  can  be  produced  at  a  whisper  and 
smoothly. 

The  lip  slurs  in  sixths  should  follow. 
The  sixths  start  from  fourth  line  F  up 
to  D,  first  position  and  follow  down  in 
all  positions,  each  pair  of  notes  being 
played  with  the  same  position,  utilising 
the  alternate  posiUon  when  necessary. 
The  Murs  of  fourths  for  the  comet  begin 
with  O,  (second  line)  up  to  C,  (third 
space).  The  sixths  for  comet  begin  with 
G,  (second  line)  up  to  hi^  EL  (fourth 
space).  The  slurs  of  fourths  on  the  tuba 
begin  with  F,  (below  the  staff)  up  to 
D,  (third  line).  These  fourth  and  sixth 
interval  slurs  are  played  downward 
chromatically  on  the  tuba  and  comet  in 
the  same  manner  as  described  for  trom¬ 
bone  and  end  on  the  same  relative  har¬ 
monic  as  produced  by  the  first,  second 
and  third  valves. 

After  the  fourth  and  sixth  slurs  are 
mastered,  begin  the  octave  slura  For 
trombone,  start  with  B-fiat  (second  line) 
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np  to  B-flat  (above  the  staff)  and  play 
each  alur  uslns  quarter  notes,  repeating 
each  octave  slur  on  each  chromatic  tone 
down  to  low  B,  below  the  staff,  seventh 
position,  and  then  back  up  chromatically 
as  hlch  as  your  embouchure  will  permit. 
When  the  lips  tire,  pause  (or  five  seconds 
before  placing  the  mouthpiece  to  the  Ups 
again.  Do  not  play  any  hlghMr  than  you 
can  play  easily  and  very  softly.  These 
octave  slurs  for  cornet  begin  on  low  C, 
below  the  staff,  and  should  be  played  In 
the  same  manner  as  for  trombone.  The 
BB-flat  tuba  player  should  begin  bis  slurs 
on  low  B-flat,  third  space  below  the  staff, 
and  play  chromatic  octave  slurs  down  to 
low  B,  fifth  space  below  the  staff,  and 
back  up  as  described  for  trombone.  The 
B-flat  tuba  player  should  begin  with  low 
B-flat,  third  space  below  the  staff,  and 
play  octave  slurs  chromatically  upward 
to  the  limit  of  his  range.  Baritone  players, 
use  the  same  calisthenics  as  described  for 
trombone. 

Bxcellent  studies  of  Up  calisthenics  may 
be  found  In  Stacey’t  8ucc**»ful  Studies 
tor  Slide  Trombone,  Book  1,  Ciniera’s 
Elementary  Guide  for  Trombone  and  Bari¬ 
tone,  and  Cimera’e  Daily  Routine  for 
Trombone  and  Baritone. 

Soft  scales  should  be  practiced  In  all 
of  the  keys  for  each  Instrument,  begin¬ 
ning  with  each  key  tone  and  playing  up 
one  octave,  then  begin  on  the  second' 
step  of  the  scale,  up  one  octave,  etc.,  up  to 
the  limit  of  your  range,  never  playing 
any  higher  than  you  can  play  softly. 
Practice  this  scale  pattern  in  another 
key  playing  In  the  same  manner  until  all 
keys  are  mastered.  These  scale  exercises 
should  precede  the  respective  keys  In 
your  exercise  book,  and  should  be  studied 
both  staccato  and  legato,  and  with  com¬ 
plete  slurs  in  the  case  of  the  valve  in¬ 
struments.  You  trombone  players  will 
have  to  play  certain  intervals  slurred 
and  others  soft  tongued  as  all  slurs  are 
not  possible  on  the  trombone. 

Some  prominent  teachers  insist  upon 
the  value  of  swells  and  diminishes  In  the 
study  of  sustained  tones  as  a  means  of 
embochure  development.  Personally  I  con¬ 
tend  that  swells  and  diminishes  are  of 
little  use  in  building  Up  muscles  because 
no  muscles-  are  put  into  use  in  practicing 
them.  I  believe  they  are  of  value  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  control  of  the  Up  for  a  swell  and 
diminish  as  a  musical  expression  in  itself. 
However,  these  exercises  are  very  strenu¬ 
ous  on  the  lip  and  should  be  practiced  in 
very  short  periods,  even  for  the  strong 
lipa 

"Crash  tones’’  is  the  term  representing 
an  exercise  taught  toy  "Jerry"  Cimera, 
using  loud  atucks  of  the  tones  of  the 
overtone  series  of  notes  in  all  positions 
for  all  of  the  brass  instruments.  He  uses 
this  study  after  playing  the  soft  Up 
studies  to  toughen  the  embrochure  and  to 
sharpen  the  attack  musclea  This  is  stren¬ 
uous  on  Ups  unless  practiced  in  short 
periods  of  not  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  dally,  but  I  And  this  study  very 
beneAcial  if  practiced  in  short  periods  fol¬ 
lowed  by  long  rest  periods. 

Song  playing  of  the  slow  legato  variety 
is  a  very  valuable  means  of  Improving 
quality  of  tone  as  well  as  the  control  of 
the  breath.  Take  every  opportunity  of 
hearing  artist  singers  and  instrumental 
soloists  perform  the  sUndard  songs.  Ob¬ 
serve  thdlr  phrasing  and  try  to  get  a 
mental  picture  of  their  flne  tone  quality, 
then  try  to  imitate  them  untU  your  tone 
and  phrasing  is  maturely  plea^ng  to 
the  critical  ear  of  yourself  and  your  mu¬ 
sical  (rieads. 


Ha^  Jenkins,  Badio  and  Television 
artist,  gives  his  HOLTON  Model  48 
Trumpet  star  rating  for  rich  tooe^  ease  of 
blowing;  and  all-around  brilliance. 

And  throu^iout  the  drcuit — bi^ 
time;  bop,  swing;  or  "legit”  you’ll  find 
better  musicians  choose  HOLTON 
t  Band  Instruments  to  give  them  that 
^  Holiday  Tone  all  year  around. 

So  why  don’t  you  stop  in  at 
your  nearest  HOLTON  dealer. 
^  Check  the  wide  variety  of  quality 
m  instruments  HOLTON  offers.  Pkk 
out  your  instrument — try  it— buy  it 

You’ll  find  out  why 

IS  re  sstTaa* 
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How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 


OBOES  AND 
BASSOONS 


HMFG  CO^INC„ilKHART  INO 


Jha  CHaubbi  fhad  ^ta&AAoom 
Sautoon . . .  Otm 


the  Wait!  Band  of  Kxeter.  Also  in  1852 
Stephen  Batman'a  tranelation  of  a  Laitin 
treatlae  apeclfled  the  inatrunoente  of  hlx 
day. 

At  thla  time  in  Oermany  the  Baaaoon 
waa  known  aa  the  Dulaian  or  Dolcian,  ao 
caiied,  we  are  informed  by  Praetoriua, 
becauae  ita  tone  waa  aoft.  Thia  conjecture 
he  derivea  from  the  Itaiian  doice  or 
aweetly. 

Spanith,  Belaien, 
end  Hemiak  References 

A  Spanish  inventory  of  1665  of  the 
property  of  Maria,  widow  of  Louia  II, 
Kins  of  Hunsary,  on  her  leavins  Flanders 
for  Spain  mentions  “Two  contrabass  mu¬ 
sical  instrumente  called  Fasotea  placed 
in  two  cylindrical  cases”. 

Van  der  Straeten  states  In  his  records 
that  in  1678  Phillip  van  Ranst  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Court  Facottist  ,at  Bruasela  In 
1581  a  Fasotto  was  included  in  the  or¬ 
chestra  for  a  ballet  composed  for  the 


Over  a  period  of  several  months  now 
have  had  many  letter*  inqulrinc  about  the 
development  of  the  Bassoon  and  Its  early 
use.  Sorry  to  say,  I  have  avoided  the 
subject  until  I  could  get  some  Information 
covering  all  of  the  inquiries,  from  its 
origin  on  to  its  present  use.  Thla  natu¬ 
rally  has  required  a  lot  of  research  work 
on  my  part,  to  be  sure  of  authentic  infor¬ 
mation.  Even  to  date  quite  a  bit  of  ma¬ 
terial  accumulated  is  more  or  less  a  con¬ 
jecture  on  the  part  of  the  surveyors  of 
the  early  use  of  the  Bassoon.  Of  present 
use,  there  is  no  doubt. 

To  date  have  accumulated  most  of  my 
information  from  “Hinrichsen's  Minia¬ 
ture  Surveys”,  “The  Bassoon  and  Double 
Bassoon”.  A  short  illustrated  history  of 
their  origin,  development,  and  makers,  by 
Lyndesay  O.  LangwilL  HInrichen  Edi¬ 
tion  Limited,  printed  in  England. 

Lyndesay  O.  Langwill  was  a  founder- 
member  of  the  Qalpin  Society,  who  is 
apparently  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
At  least  I'm  going  to  quote  him  as  such. 

Of  all  the  orchestral  instruments  In 
normal  use,  the  Bassoon  Is  probably  the 
least  well-known  or  appreciated  by  the 
average  person.  It  Is  only  within  the 
present  century  that  history  of  musical 
instruments  of  any  kind  has  received  the 
attention  it  merits.  The  research  into  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  the  Bassoon  is 
Just  one  of  the  many  interests  of  our  hls- 
tcHTians.  Why  the  serious  attempt  to 
chronicle  the  history  of  an  Instrument 
which  originated  over  four  hundred  years 
ago  should  be  left  undone  until  now  is 
really  something. 

Siiteestk-Ceshiry  Origis 

Despite  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the 
cane  double  reed  In  music.  It  Is  not  until 
the  Sixteenth  century  that  we  hear  of  its 
use  in  combination  with  the  U-tube.  It 
la  quite  probable  that  the  device  of  using 
two  parallel  channels,  or  tubes,  connected 
in  U  shape  to  form  a  continuous  sound 
column  can  be  attributed  to  Canon  Afra- 
nlo  of  Ferrara  (1480-1580)  who  about  the 
year  1615  devised  an  Instrument  which 
he  named  Phagotum. 

Vlrdung  (1611)  makes  no  reference  to 
any  such  type,  nor  does  Agrlcola  (1528 
and  1545),  nor  does  Luscinius  (1581). 

A  Latin  account  of  the  instrument  with 
two  illustrations  appears  in  1588,  in  a 
treatise  by  Tesco  Albonesi,  nephew  of 
Canon  Afranio  to  whom  the  work  is  dedi¬ 
cated.  In  this  respect  Langwill  in  his 
book  “The  Bassoon  and  the  Double  Bas¬ 
soon”  makes  several  references  dating 
from  1582  through  1821. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  word  “Bas¬ 
soon”  seems  to  occur  first  in  an  Ehigllah 
dictionary  in  1708  to  denote  an  instrument 
known  then  and  until  about  1740  as  the 
Curtail,  Curtail,  Curtoll,  etc.  This  curious 
designation  ocdurs  first  in  the  Household 
Accounts  of  Sir  Thomas  Kyston  of  Hen- 
grave.  Suffolk;  1574  December:  For  an 
Instrument  called  a  Curtail.  After  Sir 
Thomas'  death  1802  the  inventory  speci- 
tted,  “Three  Hoeboye  with  a  Curtail”.  In 
1575,  the  Dougle  CurUll  was  included  in 
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marrUis*  of  Marcret  of  Lorraine.  In 
lilt  Cerone  includes  tbe  Facote. 

A  Tery  remarkable  collection  of  late 
sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  century 
Italian  Dnlslans  la  preserved  In  the 
Kunsthlstorisches  Museum,  Vienna,  and 
three  (Nos.  lit.  111.  and  201)  lUostrate 
the  one>p.'.sce,  two-piece,  and  the  three- 
piece  types  (exclusive  of  the  crook  or 
bocal).  Several  of  which  are  constructed 
for  left-handed  playera 

A  typical  two-keyed  Chorlst-Fkijott 
dated  1105,  and  listed  in  the  Inventory 
of  the  Frankfurter  Kappellmusik  of  1126 
is  preserved  In  the  Frankfurt  Museum. 
There  are  others  (or  was)  in  the  Ham- 
burs  Museum. 


★  fluHs 
if  Piccolos 


Trentfermetion  of  the 
Dubien  fo  tke  Beuoon 

It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  when  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century  the  Dulsian  be¬ 
came  transformed  (a)  by  separation  of 
the  bass-joint  and  wins  joint  which  con¬ 
nect  throush  the  U-shaped  butt  and  (b) 
by  addition  of  the  bell-joint  which  consti¬ 
tutes  a  prolonsation  of  the  bass-joint  and 
enables  the  production  of  Contra-B  flat — 
the  lowest  tone  of  the  Bassoon  today. 

Non — ^The  Linton  Mfs-  Oo-  Inc.  of  EXk- 
hart,  Indiana  now  has  a  Bassoon  in  pro¬ 
duction  that  adds  the  Contra  A.  This 
statement  I  verify  by  a  personal  letter 
from  Mr.  Jack  Linton,  President  of  the 
Linton  Mfs.  Co.  Inc. 

The  earliest  occurrence  of  Contra-B  flat 
appears  to  be  in  an  exercise  published  at 
Venice  In  1CS8,  in  the  form  of  variations 
for  Fasotto  Solo  with  Basso  Continue, 
by  a  monk  Fray  Bartolome  de  Selma  y 
Salaverde. 

A  clear  proof  of  the  transition  period 
from  Dulsian  to  Bassoon  is  a  valuable 
piece  of  evidence  afforded  by  a  Qerman 
woodcut  by  Johann  Christoff  Welsel  of 
Nurembers  In  1111.  This  Bassoon  maker 
is  at  work  on  a  Dulsian,  borins  a  (nser- 
hole,  while  on  the  floor  beside  him  lies  a 
second  Dulsian.  Leanhis  asainst  his 
bench,  however,  is  a  three-keyed  Bas¬ 
soon  of  transitional  form  with  elaborate 
mouldlncs  turned  on  a  latha  One  of  a 
set  of  ‘'Warbice  Stlche”  by  Welcel  shows 
a  left-handed  Bassoon  player  with  a 
Baseoon  identical  wHh  that  leaning 
against  the  bench  in  the  woodcut 


For  Bist  Tom  Qiality  aid  For 
Prosonriii  Yov  lostriMit 

Um  M  aad  M  Womd  SMmq% 

for 

Violin,  VioU,  Cello,  lest. 

Guitar  end  Ukulele 

La  lolla  No-Tom  La  Proforlta 
SwootoM  Critorioo  Rofloa 


BY  PEDLEB. 


Here  is  s  master  instrument  whose  su¬ 
perior  qualities  will  enthuse  you  instantly. 

Pbdler  crafbmen,  through  the  foutth 
generation,  have  spedalixed  in  the  manu- 
&cture  of  woodwinds  only.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  your  needs  as  a  player  and  are 
receptive  at  all  times  to  ideas  for  im¬ 
provement.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  build 
instrumena  that  will  "better  your  per¬ 
formance”  and  enable  you  to  attain 
greater  recognition. 

Arrange  with  your  local  dealer  to  tty 
a  Pedlet  today!  Send  for  FREE  folder. 


YERKE  CLARINETS 


A  Fine  Instrument 
Reasonably  Priced 

Write  for  descriptive  literature, 
inquiries  or  orders  to  our  new 
address : 


Eiqhteenth  Century  DevelopnMnt 
It  wasn’t  unUI  the  Eighteenth  century 
that  the  instrument  really  started  to  de¬ 
velop  as  a  Bassoon.  A  flnger-chart  pub¬ 
lished  in  1117  was  no  longer  in  fashion  in 
1738  as  there  was  a  flnger-chart  pub¬ 
lished  at  that  time  for  a  four-keyed  Bas¬ 
soon.  The  fourth  key  added  to  the 
Bassoon  was  of  course  the  A-flat  or 
G-sharp  key.  The  Military  bands  then 
coming  into  existence  seem  to  readily 
adopt  the  Bassoon,  gradually  dropping 
the  word  CURTAIL. 

In  1780  a  flngering-chart  appeared  in 
Paris  showing  the  addition  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  closed  keys  (B-flat  and  F- 
sharp)  lindicatlng  these  two  keys  to  be 
added  almost  simultaneously.  It  is  quite 
probable  the  R-flat  key  came  first  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  close  of  the  century  the  six- 
keyed  Bassoon  was  Mandard. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  as  well  as 
good  information  and  education  (some¬ 
thing  to  sleep  on)  dig  up  your  copy  of 
Moaart’s  (>>ncerto  in  B-flat,  No.  1,  for 
Bassoon  and  try  to  play  it  on  a  six-keyed 
Bassoon.  This  was  the  latest  and  most 
advanced  Bassoon  of  that  period. 

The  entry  of  the  Bassoon  to  the  Or¬ 
chestra  will  he  continued  next  month. 
So  long  for  now. 


DEPT.  703,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  MINOR  CHORDS 
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QmtiionA. ' 


S«nd  ihM  to 
Rmc  Dton  Fcdr 
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Donvor  9,  Colorado 

★ 

“Are  queations  sent  this  department 
still  in  order?**  This  quotation — or 
the  likeness  of  it — hare  been  coming 
to  us  quite  regularly  since  we  started 
heading  our  column  with  “Theory  for 
(he  Flutist’*  That  space  in  this  col¬ 
umn  of  the  School  Musician  does  not 
allow  us  to  answer  all  questions 
through  this  printed  column,  we  must 
admit.  BUT, — nerer-the-less,  all  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  answered  by  the  way  of 
post  cards  or  private  letters.  Come  on 
with  your  questions,  gentle  readers, 
and  we  will  care  for  them  to  the  very 
best  of  our  ability.  We  might  add 
that  many  letters  of  appreciation  as 
concerning  our  desire  to  be  helpful  to 
all  of  our  young  flutist  readers — by 
the  way  of  this  offering,  of — *‘*rheory,*’ 


N«  SoUbl  you  wiB  be  sgroeokly  turprUeS  to  Icora  tkst  the  Minor  Chorda  or*  coattrucied  In  the 
aamc  manner  aa  (he  Major  Chorda.  Thera  lahutoae  exception  and  that  lai  the  M^or  third  la 
loareredone  half  step,  thereby  heeoodng  a  Minor  third.  You  know  that  the  Mater  chord  orc,laC, 
B  natural,  G  and  C.  (Sec  Example  D.  The  Minor  chord  of  C,  la  C,  Et,  O  and  C.  Sco  Example  H). 


Example  I 


Example  11 


ftk  atk  ''  it*  are  tta  am 

All  Minor  Chords  are  built  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  above  example  shown  for  Minor. 

Like  the  Major  Chorda,  the  following  Minor  Chord  Studies  should  be  thoroughly  memorized  both 
orally  and  on  your  flute.  Be  sure  to  keep  in  mind  that  In  ascending,  the  second  note  of  each  measure 
la  the  minor  third.  In  descending,  ihe  thlrt  note  of  each  smaaure  la  the  minor  third.  If  you  are  to 
make  the  progress  this  writer  has  hoped  for  you,  it  is  most  Important  that  you  memorize  these  facts. 


AN  EXERaSB  ON  THE  MINOR  ARPEGGIOS 

Memorize 
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W.  T.  ARMSTRONG  COMPANY  •  ^KHARi  IN:  I  AN  A 


Ex«rcis*  OH  Major  Arpo^gios  CootioHod 


h«Te  b«en  most  encoaractns.  After 
twelve  years  of  writins  tiiU  oolomn. 
and  after  some  thirty-eight  years  of 
practical  teaching  of  the  *'Art  of  play¬ 
ing  the  Flnte”.  we  know  of  nothing 
more  constructive  to  offer  yon  than 
this: 

Theory  for  Hm  RvKef 
Continued  from  the  November  itaue. 
Prom  here  on  to  the  end  of  my  col- 
nmn,  is  to  be  found  only  printed  ma¬ 
terial  taken  from  the  Rex  Elton  F^ir 
Flute  Method,  Book  II. 

Brprodiirllgm  br  pwrmUthiii  of  Uw  caortlelH  Mmm. 


(Begins  on  Page  28) 
tones  >e  what  makea  the  cymbal  tone 
valuable. 

leu  Drum  Sticks 

Oueetioa :  "What  kind  of  baas  drum 
stick  is  best  to  use?  Should  I  have  a 
stick  with  beaters  on  each  end?  My  dl- 
r^tor  says  so  but  this  doesn’t  seem  good 
to  me.  Is  it?" 

daesoer;  Tour  first  question  really  ha.« 
merit  but  your  last  statement  needs  some 
qualifying.  A  good  bass  drummer  will 
be  very  particular  as  to  the  kind  of  a 
stick  he  uses — or  rather,  the  kinds  of 
sticks  he  uses.  The  bass  drum  stick,  like 
any  other  part  of  the  drummer’s  equip- 
ntent,  must  suit  the  need  if  it  is  to  be 
of  any  real  value.  The  same  stick  you 
use  out  on  the  football  field  will  not  get 
you  the  kind  of  a  tone  you  want  In  the 
concert  hall,  unless  you  are  indifferent 
about  whatt  you  want  The  bass  drum 
stick  la  used  to  keep  the  tempo,  for  spe¬ 
cial  effects  and  to  acoentuate  certain 
notes.  Certainly,  a  soft  lambs-wool 
beater  gives  a  different  effect  than  does 
a  hard  felt— either  with  a  hard  or  soft 
core.  For  outside  playing  the  hard  felt 
is  preferred  because  it  la  poaeible  to  get 
a  more  precise  and  clean  beat  than  with 
a  very  soft  beater  head.  For  inside  work 
the  softer  head  aids  in  a  more  subdued 
background  or  accompaniment  and  there 
is  less  need  for  the  hard,  crisp  tone. 
Sonoetlmes  the  soft  stick  Is  used  on  pa¬ 
rade  for  special  effects  where  a  real  soft 
beat  Is  used  to  offset  the  monotony  of 
the  hard,  loud  beat.  ‘This  means  carry¬ 
ing  two  sticks  but  is  worth  the  effort. 
The  extra  stick  may  be  attatAed  ligbtly 
to  the  top  of  the  drum  next  to  the  body 
or  it  may  be  carried  in  the  left  hand.  I 
have  seen  K  carried  in  the  left  hand  and 
used  purely  for  showmanship  movements 
together  with  the  right  hand.  ’Tis  very 
nice  if  not  done  to  the  extreme — otherwise, 
let  the  majorettes  do  the  twirling. 

As  to  sticks  with  double  heads,  there 
are  very  desirable  both  for  sustaining 
a  baas  drum  note  (roll)  or  for  certain 
effects  which  the  small  head  will  give 
better  than  the  large  ona 

Cymbal  Care 

Cynnbal  questions  bring  on  cymbal  care. 
When  not  In  use  the  cymbals  should  be 
kept  in  a  specially  made  box  or  case,  or 
placed  in  a  rack  made  for  this  purpose. 
They  should  never  be  left  about  without 
some  protection.  Cymbals  are  very  brittle 
and  can  be  cracked  easily.  Keep  them 
up  off  the  floor.  Always  shine  the  cym¬ 
bals  before  a  parade  or  ooncert,  and  keep 
them  shined  between  uses  outside  the  band 
room.  There  is  nothing  so  flashy  as  a 
pair  of  well  polished  cymbals  reflecting 
the  sunlight  as  they  swing  through  the 
air.  Try  H.  So  long,  until  next  month. 
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How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


Inf's  Tnoch  and  'Jtn  Mom 


In  School  Bonds  and  Orchestras 

By  Anna  Largent 

213  Williams  St^  Aurora,  Illinois 


ports  ths  sccordton  student  wUl  have  the 
spot  liaht  focused  on  him,  as  the  hi(h 
ll(ht  of  the  proaram.  At  last  the  accor¬ 
dion  is  heina  recoanlsed  throuah  popular 
demand,  and  it  is  the  smart  music  school 
director  who  will  have  several  accordion¬ 
ists  on  his  proaram. 

In  almost  every  proaram  there  comes 
a  lull,  and  a  director  imaaines  he  hears 
a  yawn  or  the  shiftina  of  feet  riaht  there 
and  then  is  the  time  and  place  to  rina  In 
several  aood  accordion  solos  or  ensembles 
and  you  have  the  audience  aittina  on  the 
end  of  their  chairs,  applaudlna  for  more. 
This  kind  of  a  break  dooa  wonders  for 
a  recital,  for  after  all  parents  and  friends 
come  to  a  recital  for  enjoyment,  and 
everythlna  must  be  done  to  keep  it  from 
aettlna  borina.  as  you  want  them  to 
come  back  aaaln. 

Accordion  Pupilt 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  pupils 
atudylna  the  accordion  at  the  present 
time,  and  soon  there  will  be  thousands 
more.  Santa  has  received  bushels  of  let¬ 
ters  asklna  him  to  drop  an  accordion  down 
the  chimney.  In  ohooslna  an  Instrument, 
the  very  best  that  you  can  buy  will  prove 
to  be  the  cheapest  There  are  many 
makes  that  have  stood  the  test  for  years, 
and  it  is  always  wise  to  consult  your 
teacher  and  take  his  advice.  Then  ayain 
If  you  are  just  startlny,  be  sure  and 
choose  a  good  reliable  teacher.  The  ac¬ 
cordion  gives  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  to  pupils  and  parents  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Many  of  our 
school  band  members  play  a  wind  Instru¬ 
ment  In  band  and  also  are  able  to  double 
on  the  accordion.  Playing  the  accordion 
gives  a  firm  harmony  foundation. 

Methodi 

Many  letters  have  been  received  asking 
“Which  Is  the  Best  AccMdlon  Method"? 
Today,  in  accordion  playing  we  have  in¬ 
comparably  better  methods  of  teaching 
the  fundamental  principles.  This  makes 
for  the  great  number  of  present  day  ac¬ 
cordionists,  who  come  up  to  the  standards 
of  good  players.  A  good  method  Is  based 
on  correct  theory  and  analysis  of  all  the 
mechanical  functions  of  both  hands  and 
arms,  logic,  comnton  sense  and  natural 
laws.  A  new  method  just  off  the  press 
for  “tiny  tots”  Is  the  E3  Rey  Music  Method 
for  Accordionists,  S707  Irving  Park  Road, 
Chicago,  Ill.  For  advanced  players  would 
advise  Cserny  Op  S>l  or  the  Cserny  Com¬ 
plete  Op  740  also  Hanon  complete.  Harry 
Nigro,  music  director  of  public  schools, 
has  a  slogan  which  is  worth  memcnrislng 
to  wit:  ‘The  nwre  Hanon  I  play,  the  nKM-e 
I  can  play.” 

Happy  Frame  of  Mind 

It  Isn’t  how  much  you  practice,  but  how 
yon  practice  that  does  the  trick.  When 
practicing  the  accordion,  be  sure  to  be  In 
a  relaxed  and  joyful  state  of  mind,  other¬ 
wise  your  practice  period  will  seem  like 
drudgery.  Nothing  can  be  gained  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  unless  there  Is  enthusiasm 


Greetingt 

As  the  year  1949  draws  to  a  close  and 
a  New  Tear  approaches,  I  am  happy  to 
extend  to  all  readers  of  ‘The  SCHCKN. 
MUSICIAN”  and  friends  of  the  music 
Industry,  a  sincere  wish  for  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  pro^>erous  New  Tear. 

I  am  also  happy  to  announce  that  on 
November  27th  the  Orand  Opening  of 
"The  Largent  Academy  of  Music”  In  the 
loop  of  Aurora,  Illinois,  occurred,  with 
a  full  staff  of  qualified  teachers  for  every 
band  orchestra  Instrument  The  Acad¬ 
emy  is  the  largest  and  most  modem  In 
the  Fox  River  Valley.  If  you  pass  this 
way  stop  at  "The  L.argent  Academy  of 
Music”,  <t  South  River  St,  Aurora,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Ckrithnat  Recifalt 

Every  school  In  the  country  will  have 
a  Christmas  program,  and  from  all  re- 


Mery  Key  Miller  of  Peoria,  III.  pupil 
of  Enrico  Mattronerdi  ket  a  very 
muticel  ear  and  can  play  any  funs 
when  hummed  to  her  and  is  in  greet 
demand  at  banquets  and  parties  due 
to  her  ability  to  play  requests  on  a 
moment's  notice. 


and  a  happy  personality  back  of  it.  If; 
you  resist  the  hour  of  practice  then  you' 
are  lighting  within  yourself  against  your 
instrument  so  above  all  things  love  your 
instrument  and  it  will  do  wonders  for 
your  future.  ‘ 

There  are  some  pupils  who  are  Ailed 
with  enthusiasm  for  their  accordion  that 
they  need  never  be  told  to  practice,  but 
this  is  really  an  exception.  Others  prac¬ 
tice  t>ecause  they  are  inspired  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  parents,  while  others 
who  are  more  on  the  mechanical  side  must 
be  driven  to  practice  by  their  parents. 
The  latter  literally  wear  their  parents 
out,  but  even  though  slow  In  their  studies 
will  be  able  to  play  very  accurately  in 
rhythm,  though  not  too  musically. 

The  greatest  enthusiasts  are  the  ‘Tin^' 
‘Tots”  who  are  always  eager  to  come  for 
their  lessons,  and  who  enjoy  playing  their 
little  pieces  for  teacher,  parents  and  class¬ 
mates.  A  simple  piece  played  accurately 
with  real  feeling  will  give  enjoyment,  but 
a  difficult  piece  that  Is  beyond  the  pupil 
gives  no  pleasure  to  a  listener.  A  pupil 
should  never  play  a  number  in  public 
where  he  Is  struggling  through  the  piece, 
trying  with  all  his  might  and  hoping  he 
makes  it.  Difficult  pieces  are  dne  for 
home  practice,  but  remember  always  to 
play  an  easier  number  for  public  per¬ 
formance  whereby  you  may  add  a  dash 
of  brilliance. 

Good  Music 

There  was  a  time  in  the  past  when  the 
accordion  was  classed  as  a  juke  box,  prin¬ 
cipally  because  those  who  played  It  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  poaslbHlties  of  the 
Instrument,  or  had  never  studied  music, 
but  could  play  a  few  polkas  and  popular 
tunes  by  ear.  Some  of  these  people  tried 
to  teach  others  and  so  never  got  very  far 
with  their  Instrument. 

But  today  'what  a  different  story,  the 
great  classics  are  now  being  played  on 
the  accordion  over  the  coast  to  coast  net¬ 
work,  In  concert  halls  and  on  the  st4«e. 
These  concert  artists  are  having  a  field 
day  in  America,  reaping  a  good  salary 
for  each  performance.  Sure,  they  play 
popular  music  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
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Sordoni,  Casticliom,  Baldoni,  Melodiu*, 
It»Io-Ain«iican,  PiatanMi,  D«1  Principe, 
Scandclli,  Panoordion,  CrucianelU,  Atlas, 
International,  Ace,  Catena  A  Brescia, 
Metrotome,  LaTosca,  Paola  Soprani,  Mar- 
otta,  Zoppl,  and  many  others. 


Answer;  1  could  not  besln  to  tell  you 
of  all  the  rood  makes.  Any  one  of  the 
stores  in  Chlcaco  handle  makes  of  all 
kinds.  There  are  a  few  that  I  can  think 
of  such  as  Excelsior,  Imperial,  Oallanti, 
lorio,  Clncolanl,  Dallape,  Mussl,  Oallsi  A 


(ood  music.  I  have  received  letters  from 
pupils  saylns  all  they  cared  to  play  was 
the  popular  sonss.  How  would  you  feel 
physically  if  all  you  ate  at  your  meals 
was  dessert?  Balance  your  program  every 
day  with  a  ten  minute  period  for  each 
study,  and  you  will  become  a  healthy 
musician  musically. 

New  RelsstM 

Volkwein  Bros.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Youth  and  Beauty  YoHimes  No.  1,  S,  I. 
and  Just  off  the  press.  No.  4. 

Accordion  Music  Pub.  Co.,  44  Oreen- 
wlch  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  The 
Sickler  Accordion  Course  with  a  visual 
aid  method  in  Volumes  No.  1,  2  I.  Christ¬ 
mas  Carols  Simplified  Series  for  Tiny 
Tots.  The  L>o8t  Chord  in  four  parts  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Alfred  d’Auberge. 

ElRey  Music  Co.,  S70$  Irving  Park 
Road,  Chicago  S,  Illinola  New  Accor¬ 
dion  Method  Loose  Leaf  LEISSONS  N1  to 
No.  10  in  first  folio. 

Quetiioni  end  Answers 
Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  My  son  has  a  12 
bass  instrument,  is  11  years  of  sige  and 
we  wish  to  get  him  a  larger  one  for 
Christmas.  What  else  would  you  suggest? 
—Mr.  4  Mr».  OrviOe  8.,  Chicago,  III. 

Aneioer:  I  would  buy  him  the  best  120 
bass  instrument  that  you  can  afford.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  advancement  he 
will  make  in  a  short  time. 

Dear  lire.  Largent :  We  have  two  daugh¬ 
ters  who  play  the  accordion,  but  have  only 
one  instrument.  One  takes  to  it  very 
nicely,  but  the  other  one  does  not  seem 
to  care  too  much  about  it.  We  feel  we 
are  wasting  our  money  on  the  oldest  one 
if  she  does  not  care  for  it  What  do  you 
think  would  be  the  best  to  do  for  both 
girls?— Mrs.  John  8. 

Answer ;  Because  you  specifically  men¬ 
tion  that  you  have  only  one  accordion, 
and  the  trouble  is  with  the  oldest  child, 
would  say  "Rent  another  accordion  for 
a  month  and  see  the  reaction.”  Could 
be  that  the  youngest  takes  too  much  pos¬ 
session  of  the  one  instrument  and  the 
older  feels  left  out  After  a  try  out  as 
I  suggest  and  the  response  is  Just  what 
you  wish,  then  buy  another  Instrument 
If  not  then  would  suggest  trying  ner  on 
a  string  or  wind  instrument 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  My  sister's  son 
started  the  very  same  day  that  my  son 
started  to  take  lessons  on  the  accordion 
and  from  the  same  teacher,  but  her  boy 
seems  to  play  better  and  handles  his  ac¬ 
cordion  better  than  my  boy.  It  makes  my 
husband  and  myself  feel  very  bad  and 
resentful  towards  the  teacher,  for  we  feel 
he  could  give  him  sonM  extra  attention  so 
that  at  least  both  cousins  could  be  equal 
in  their  playing.  Is  there  some  study  or 
method  that  would  Improve  my  son? — 
Mrs.  fYank  W.. 

Answer;  Please  do  not  compare  your 
.son  with  sonM  one  else.  There  may  be 
.some  qualities  that  will  develop  in  your 
son  that  other  children  will  not  have. 
Perhaps  your  over  anxiety  is  what  Is 
slc^ng  your  son  down.  A  child  can  sense 
the  nervousness  of  the  parents.  Just 
let  him  alone,  and  take  his  time,  do  not 
rush  him,  but  see  that  he  does  practice 
his  lessons.  Do  not  blame  the  teacher 
or  any  one  else,  Just  relax  and  I  am  sure 
your  son  will  feel  more  at  ease.  If  there 
is  no  change  then  switch  to  a  saxophone 
or  some  other  wind  instrument. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  We  have  looked 
around  shopping  for  an  accordion,  seeing 
so  many  makes  has  us  confused.  Do  you 
have  any  preference?  Or  will  you  please 
tell  us  of  some  of  the  different  makes. — 
James  X.,  Chicago,  III. 


Our  Broad  Potentials! 

Do  We  Clearly  See  Them? 


(Begins  on  Page  10) 


interested  audience  we  felt  that  they 
In  turn  might  be  better  enthusiasts 
for  our  efforts  and  could  help  Inter¬ 
est  others  In  the  future.  A  considera¬ 
tion  which  also  had  an  audience  ef¬ 
fect  was  our  decision  to  hold  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  small  place  which  held 
only  about  250  people.  We  were  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  have  a  tall  house 
which  is  in  itself  psychologically 
helpful  in  giving  all  a  feeling  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

What  were  the  results?  There  was 
a  stimulation  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  our  own  students  stemming  from 
participation  in  a  successful  venture. 
The  chapter  of  I^i  Mu  Alpha  on  the 
campus  decided  to  include  a  small  con¬ 
cert  band  on  one  of  their  programs 
which  they  organised  and  prepared 
themselves.  There  was  the  girl  who 
was  surprised  because  she  couldn’t 
possibly  imagine  a  group  of  80  brasses 
sounding  with  any  degree  of  musical 
refinement  There  was  the  impression 
on  the  registrar  of  the  university  who 
took  the  trouble  to  point  out  that  such 
programs  belong  and  are  part  of  the 
responsibilities  of  a  university  as  be¬ 
ing  of  great  cultural  value.  We  hope 
we  opened  up  new  areas  of  endeavor 
for  the  high  school  director  and  the 
high  school  student  through  a  pro¬ 
gram  whicii  could  stir  their  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  widen  their  horisons. 

If  we  really  are  educators  and 
leaders  in  our  field,  we  will  attempt 
to  discover  for  ourselves  and  others, 
areas  of  endeavor  that  are  as  old  as 
the  centuries  but  need  constant  re¬ 
discovery.  We  will  pioneer  new  ave¬ 
nues  of  development  in  the  hope  6t 
discpvering  additional  resources  to  be¬ 
come  part  of  our  culture.  If  we  At 
Drake  are  cognisant  of  this,  we  will 
take  our  place  witiiin  our  community 
as  musical  leaders  in  whatever  area 
our  infinence  may  be  felt. 


Part  II  Brass 
Herbert  Owen,  Director 

Contrapunctus  No.  1 . 

. J,  S.  Bach  (1886-1760) 

from  “The  Art  of  Fugue" 

Sonata . Francis  Poulenc  (1889- 

Pieces  for  4  French  Horns . 

. N.  Tcherepnine  (1878- 

Sonata  Octavi  Toni . 

. Giovanni  Gabrieli  (1567-1612) 

Intermission 

Talk . Dr.  Francis  J.  Pyle, 

Professor  Theory  and  Musicology 
Part  III  Band 
Gordon  Bird,  Director 

Lads  of  Wamphry . 

. Percy  Grainger  (1882- 

From  the  Delta . 

. William  Grant  Still  (1885- 

Snite  for  Band . 

. Francis  J.  Pyle  (1903- 

Commando  March  . 

. Samuel  Barber  (1910- 

The  limitations  of  time  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  problems  of  programming 
did  not  permit  us  to  completely  ful¬ 
fill  our  desires  but  we  have  hopes 
for  expansion  and  improvement  in  the 
future.  The  reader  should  be  referred 
to  Richard  Franko  Goldman’s  book, 
“The  Band’s  Music”,  and  an  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  "International  Musician”  for  a 
rather  complete  listing  of  material. 
We  should  also,  as  brass  teach¬ 
ers,  be  indebted  to  Robert  D.  King, 
7  Canton  Street,  North  Easton,  Mass., 
for  making  available  his  catalogue  of 
unusual  brass  music. 

As  for  the  audience,  we  hoped  to  in¬ 
terest  our  own  students  and  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  performing  personnel  we 
felt  they  would  in  turn  interest  their 
friends  to  come.  As  for  the  invitation 
to  the  general  public,  we  chose  to 
write  to  a  list  of  people  whom  we 
knew  to  be  interested  in  music  ex¬ 
plaining  to  them  the  type  of  program 
which  they  might  expect,  hoping  that 
we  would  have  an  audience  only  of 
those  people  interested  in  the  music 
or  curious  about  it.  By  having  an 
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UNIFORMS 

BANOS -MJUORETTEa 

Place  your  Uniform 
problem  in  our 
hands.  Nearly  a 
century  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  our  repu¬ 
tation,  are  your 
gfuide  when  invest¬ 
ing  your  Uniform 
Dollar,  Please  men¬ 
tion  colors  and 
quantity  desired 
when  writing  for 
catalog. 

GEORGE  EVANS  &  CO.,  hic. 

Band  Uniforms  Since  1860 

132  North  Fifth  Streot.  Dept.  S,M. 

Philadelphia  6,  Pcx. 


America*!  foremoat  de¬ 
signer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  RY  OSTWALO.  INC 
Mala  Office  aad  Flaatt 
lea  SSI,  Sfatea  Mead  I,  Near  Yert 


Sand  TnuAtc  fiaoiaiv 


Every  Number  Reviewed  in  this  Column  has  been  Read,  Studied,  by 
our  Own  Band,  is  accurately  Graded  and  Described. 


By  Richard  Brlffala 

Materials  Instructor 
and  Concert  Band  Director 
VanderCook  School  of  Music, 
Chicago 

E.  Easy. .  M.  Madium.  D.  DifRcvK. 

SOUTH  OF  THE  RIO— (ME)  Joteph 
OlivodoN — A  marry  c<^lecUon  of  South 
American  tunes  and  rhythms  that  will  be 
a  pleasure  for  musicians  to  play  and  has 
a  creat  deal  of  audience  appeal.  Fre¬ 
quent  key  and  rhythm  chances  enhance 
the  Interest  of  the  number — few  dotted 
notes  are  used.  The  following  well  known 
melodies  are  used :  Cleltto  Undo,  Ay,  Ay, 
Ay,  EH  Cholclo,  (^lapanecas.  La  Cucara- 
cha,  lA  Vloletera,  and  EU  Rellcario.  Try 
this  number  and  you  will  like  It  I'm  sure. 
Puh.—Rubanlc  FI  Bd.  II.BO.  8vm.  Bd. 
SS.OO. 

BAND  SONATA— (M)—l*»teseMHorvev 
— This  serious  number  Is  Just  off  the 
press  and  will  undoubtedly  be  used  a 
great  deal  by  bands  looking  for  good 
literature  of  medium  difficulty.  The  com¬ 
position  is  an  original  one  by  Mr.  Harvey 
and  Is  void  of  technical  difficulty.  Unl- 
slonal  patterns  occur  frequently  and  must 
be  played  without  harsh  attacka  '  Sections 
must  listen  for  good  balance  and  for  in¬ 
ner  voices  as  the  principal  melodies  are 
handed  from  one  section  to  another.  Puh. 
—Kjo»  FI.  Bd.  $4.50.  Sym.  Bd.  |«.60. 
A  full  acore  is  also  available  at  $1.50 
additional. 

COMIC  STRIP  SUITE— (ME)— Har¬ 
old  L.  Walter* — This  novelty  number  is  in 
four  parts  that  Is  very  descriptive  mu¬ 
sically  of  (1)  Elash  Gordon,  (2)  Blondie, 
(3)  Popeye  and  (4)  Snuffy  Smith.  The 
selection  is  highly  rhythmical  and  will 
offer  a  challenge  in  rhythm  figures  and 
flexibility  In  changing  tempos.  The  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties  are  not  great.  Part  one 
is  In  alia  breve  tempo  that  H  steady — 
part  two  is  in  4/4  and  has  tempo  accel¬ 
erations— part  three  offers  a  t/8  allegro 
and  part  four  Is  a  leisurely  alia  breve 
allegro  that  calls  for  some  "corny" 
rhythm  patterns  to  be  played  well.  Pab. — 
Remick  FI.  Bd.  $3.00.  8pm.  Bd.  $4.50. 

MANHATTAN  BEIACH  —  (  E)  — Soaea . 
arr.  F.  L.  Buchtel.  An  all  time  favorite 
march  for  street  work  or  concert  that  has 
been  rearranged  to  be  more  playable  by 
young  bands.  The  conductor  score  is  a 
three  line  affair  that  gives  the  conductor 
a  birdseye  view  of  the  percussion  parts 
which  must  be  played  well  to  give  a 
march  the  right  amount  of  sip.  Pub. — 
KJoa  FL  Bd.  $1.25. 

A  NIGHT  AT  THE  BALXdOT— (M)  — 
Harold  L.  Walters.  This  symphonic  work 
Is  a  collection  of  favorite  ballet  melodies 
that  captures  a  night  at  the  ballet.  The 
number  has  esisy  cadenaas  and  a  variety 
of  keys  and  rhythms.  The  following 
melodies  are  heard:  "Polovetaien  Dance" 
from  Prince  Igor,  "Les  Millions  d'Arle- 
quln”  (Serenade)  by  Drigo,  “Faust  Ballet 
Music"  (Walts),  Gounod,  "Swan  lAke” 
(Scene),  TschaikowMty,  “Swan  lAke" 
(Dance  of  the  Swans),  Tschalkowsky, 


Stanbury 
Uniforms 


$cho0l 


for  QUAUn  STYLE  SENStBLE  PRICE 

featuring  the  Revolutionary 
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Ceevealieeally  laflered 
wniferim  Itial  can  be  re- 
fittod  *0  year  bond  sock 
CMCcssJlns  year  wilhaat 
lau  of  style,  beauty,  and 
wHbewt  oapensive  ^ero- 
tiens.  An  esdvsivo  Stan-  « 
bory  develepment.  Write 
fee  ceMplete  details. 

Available  in  Woolen 
and  Cotton  Fabrics 


let  Stanbury  design  yevr 
new  unifersss  bi  the  leSost 
^le  and  ceier  in  either 
Woelen  er  Cotton  Fabrics, 
law  Frices.  Prompt  ship- 
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STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

210  West  8th  St.,  KANSAS  CITY  6, MO. 


UNIFORMS  by 


Band  Unifonm  of  fiaotf  Quality  aro 
tka  most  aconomical.  Styfing,  smart 
appaaranca,  with  complota  comfort  to 
tha  musician  in  aH  positions,  is  im¬ 
portant.  Baforg  you  buy  gat  com- 
platg  information  from  Saco. 
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Make  ^iSu»€ido€A  Anerica’s 
Oitstaadii^  Umforn  Valae 


•  Yemr  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uni¬ 
forms  because  they  are  "tops”  in 
style,  design,  appearance,  fit,  and 
workmanship.  Ail  factors  consid¬ 
ered,  Craddodt  uniforms  cost  less 
per  year  to  own— afford  greaur  per¬ 
sonal  pride  and  sadsfisedon.  Buy 
Craddodt,  the  choice  of  champions. 
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AMERICAN  UNIFORM  COMPANY 
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Uniforms  for  AH 
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70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
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“L«s  Sylphldes"  (Prelude),  Chopin,  “Syl¬ 
via”  (March  and  Prooeasim  of  Bacchus), 
Drilbes,  and  ends  with  a  MmplUled  ver¬ 
sion  of  "Red  Poppy”  (Russian  Sailors’ 
Dance),  by  Qllere.  P«S. — Rabank  FI.  Bd. 
IS.50.  Sym.  Bd.  $10.00. 

AURORA  OVEStTURB  —  (ME)  —  A. 
FriebU  arr.  Ckidettar.  A  new  overture 
that  is  broad  In  style  and  a  bit  on  the  re- 
lisktso  side.  The  number  is  not  difflcult 
technically  but  does  have  several  dotted 
eighth  sixteenth  note  patterns.  Top  note 
for  the  comet  is  "O”  above  the  staff  and 
the  highest  note  for  the  clarinet  is  “Bb” 
two  lines  above  the  staff.  Bands  should 
try  this  number  for  the  training  in  dotted 
flgures  and  unisional  brass  trumpeting 
figures.  Pub. — Southern  Ft.  Bd.  $S.50. 
Sym.  Bd.  $6.00. 

JANUS  OVERTURE!— (E)—Horold  M. 
Johueon.  An  easy  number  based  on  the 
mythical  deity  of  the  double  faced  god, 
Janus.  The  opening  movement  is  Adagio 
Sostenuto  and  lies  in  a  good  register  for 
the  lower  brasses  and  woodwinds  who 
have  a  unisional  part  The  number  is 
void  of  technical  problems  and  no  dotted 
notee  are  involved.  ’Top  note  for  the 
comet  is  “O”  and  the  highest  note  for 
the  clarinet  is  "D”.  An  allegro  movement 
at  MM  120  brings  the  overture  to  a  happy 
ending.  Puh.—C.  F.  Ft.  Bd.  $4.00.  Sym. 
Bd.  $7.00. 

TOURNAME3NT  OP  TRUMPETS— (M) 
— David  Bennett.  This  rhythmic  and  me¬ 
lodic  number  will  appeal  to  performers 
as  well  as  to  the  audience.  The  number 
is  a  comet  quartet  with  band  accompani¬ 
ment — it  may  be  used  as  a  trio  if  four 
equally  good  trumpets  are  not  available. 
TTie  Introduction  is  a  Maestoso  passage 
with  Cadensas  for  each  of  the  trumpet 
quartet  The  next  movement  is  an  allegro 
section  that  has  no  difficulties  for  the 
band  at  all.  A  triple  tongued  passage 
follows  for  the  featured  players  but 
there  are  alternate  notes  for  them  to  use 
If  they  are  not  able  to  triple  tongue.  A 
variety  of  keys  and  tempos  make  for  in¬ 
terest  in  the  number — the  typical  Ben¬ 
nett  melodic  counter  m^ody  is  in  evi¬ 
dence  and  is  very  nice.  I’m  sure  you  and 
your  band  will  enjoy  programming  this 
music.  Pub. — C.  F.  Ft.  Bd.  $5.00.  Sytn. 
Bd.  $7.60.  Quartet  or  Trio  wIfA  Piano 
Acc.  $1.60. 

All  Time  "Old  Timer" 

For  the  “All  Time-Old  Time”  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  month,  I  would  like  to  sug- 

#nj 

Christmas 

ana  a 

Wthii 

HfroUear 


geet  “The  Student  Prince”  Overture  by 
Romberg  and  arranged  by  Bennett.  The 
music  is  beautiful  and  the  arrangement 
for  band  is  good.  All  concerned  would 
enjoy  hearing  music  of  this  type  over  and 
over  again.  The  selection  is  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  average  high  scho<^  band. 
Pub. — Harme,  Inc.  Ft.  Bd.  $4.00.  Spin. 
Bd.  $6.00. 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  lELT 


On  parade  or  in  the  field,  Brite-Ufe  Belts 
are  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  durability. 
No  cracking,  peeling,  curling,  scratches,  or 
smudge  can  spoil  their  beau^  or  shorten 
their  life  and  usefulness.  No  expensive, 
tiresome  cleaning.  Just  wipe  Brlte-Ufe 
deem  with  a  damp  doth.  Write  for  specifl- 
catlona  Order  a  sample  belt 
Available  through  pour  regular  Uniform 
Supplier  or  order  direct. 

OEAia  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

MORGAN  BELT  COMPANY 

OVOIANO  FARK,  KANSAS 


D^MOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE  ILLINOIS 


CLOTO.... 
60  Shades 
12  Qualities 


B  dashed,  we  wiU  DESI(»I 
unilona  espeoially  lor  you. 
Sdiod  and  Band  Banners. 

Flaga  Thierwinq  Flogs.  ^ 
#  ^pgfilil  Folder  In  Colon* 
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Marcus  Ruben,  Inc. 


(Sine*  lira) 

HartM  J.  D’Anetoa.  Ptm 
FOR  A  MORE  UNI^RM  WORLD 
D*yl.  0-«25  SMth  Slata  St^  Chkag*  S.  IN. 


VaOey  Forge  graduates  are  leaders  in 
Peace  as  they  were  in  War.  Coll.  Prep 
&  Jr.  ColL  Ages  12-20.  Small  personal¬ 
ized  classes;  gnkUnce  &  testing  bureau; 
reading  clinic  Distinguished  faculty.  All 
varsity  sMits,  swimming.  Intramural 
athletics  tor  all  30  mc^ern  fireproof 
buildings.  Motorized  Field  Artillery, 
Cavalry  (75  horses). 

"At  fhe  Wertaa's  Infant^  Band.  Sr. 
R.  O.  T.  C 
Savaral  Band  Schol- 
arshipa  availabla  an- 
anally  to  qnalifiad 
Bsaaiciana.  For  far- 
thar  infonnation  ad- 
draaai 
COL. 

Military  Acadomy 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $2.00  2  yean  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2A0 

Bwadla  Sub.  Plan 

LM  yaw  aatba  alaJaal  aiaalclna  body 
aaiw  oad  banail  by  laatHag  Tba 
SCBOOL  MUSICIAN  lagol^.  Oaa  at 
two  Kbtaiy  at  boadiaeai  eepita  ara  la- 
aoMclaat. 


■y  tba  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  yaa  gal 
taa.  twaaty-Sva.  ar  My  caalaa  avary 
wealb  anieb  way  ba  dtetiibalad  la  aac- 
tala  ladIvMaala  at  aaad  lac  ataaa  raad- 
tag.  Tbia  la  a  naw  acoaoaboal  way  la 
pta  cawplala  eavaroga  al  valaoMa  In- 


10  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for. .  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  MePed  to 
One  Address. 


Start  yaor  Boadla  Plan  naw.  Qal  yaot 
■tal  bandia  ai  nawa  and  lnioiwaHan  lar 
0Hi4MlBa  QvcdMHt  mcit 
ba  Inciaanad  on  laqtarad.  OSOEI  NOW. 

Subscription  orden  eccepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
published  monthly  ezeept  July 
end  August.  Meiling  deW  gen- 
erely  the  lOth  of  the  date 
month. 


Composing  and 
Arranging 

(Beyina  on  gaga  SS) 

richt  so  Ions  aa  thay  can  make  a  compoei- 
tlon  that  will  Mil  out  of  it 
Not  all  arransera  are  Inaplred  oom- 
poMra  capable  of  wrltlns  wiUi  the  same 
consummate  skill  that  motivated  the  di¬ 
vinely  gifted  composer  of  the  object  of 
their  arranging  designs.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  ,  points  of  differenoa  be¬ 
tween  the  Inspired  workmanship  of  a 
genius  and  the  commonplace  workmanship 
of  the  average  writer  are  at  times  difll- 
cult  to  detect  or  to  analyM.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  there  are  differences  which  the 
skilled  workman  will  not  fall  to  note. 
If  he  is  not  to  destroy  that  which  he  has 
set  about  to  arrange,  he  must  be  very 
careful  that  the  workmanship  of  the 
bridge  i>assages  that  be  composes  and 
adds  are  of  the  same  high  level  of  in^>lra- 
tion  as  the  established  masterpieces  that 
he  weaves  Into  his  composition. 

Some  arrangers  work  entirely  on  the 
basis  that  every  i>art  of  a  band  or  or¬ 
chestra  arrangement  ahould  be  full  and 
solid  with  very  few  rests  for  any  given 
Instrument  In  this  way,  they  maintain, 
if  the  organUatlon  that  plays  their  ar¬ 
rangements  has  an  Incomplete  Instrumen¬ 
tation,  the  arrangement  will  still  sound 
well. 

Other  arrangers,  trying  to  approximate 
the  pattern  of  the  great  masters,  attempt 
to  achieve  greater  Interest  through  con¬ 
trasting  various  tonal  groups,  such  as 
brasses,  clarinets,  saxophones,  etc.  This 
latter  group  feels  that  an  effect  of  too 
great  monotony  is  secured  by  a  solid  In¬ 
strumentation  through-out 
I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  a  middle  of 
the  road  policy  Is  here  the  best  means. 
I,  personally,  like  plenty  of  tonal  variety 
and  were  I  always  making  arcangements 
with  the  assiuwnce  that  they  would  only 
be  performed  by  leading  symphonic  or¬ 
ganisations,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  score 
In  solo  passages  for  unaccompanied  bas¬ 
soon,  duets  for  two  oboes,  or  other  simi¬ 
lar  unusual  emnblnatlona 

However,  since  most  arrangers  nowa¬ 
days  have  to  make  their  arrangements 
with  an  eye  on  their  suitability  for  pub¬ 
lication  and  for  general  um.  It  is  probably 
better  when  scoring  in  solo  passages,  or 
passages  for  small  groups  of  the  full  en¬ 
semble,  to  cue  In  the  parts  In  other  im¬ 
portant  instruments  that  the  band  is 
sure  to  have  so  that  if  there  should  be 
a  lack  of  some  Instrument  which  Is  re¬ 
quired  In  the  small  group  passage,  an¬ 
other  Instrument  of  similar  dynamic 
strength  can  come  to  the  rescue. 

At  any  rate  there  are  nnuiy  things  that 
the  arranger  of  potpourri  Miectlons  must 
obMrve  In  making  his  arrangement  if 
he  Is  to  avoid  having  hla  finished  product 
a  hodgepodge  of  inspired  passages  loOMly 
connected  by  other  passages  not  so  in¬ 
spired.  The  skillful  arranger  will  not 
consider  any  detail  too  small  as  to  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  consideration.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  to  make  his  arrangements 
of  the  same  hl^  caliber  of  the  wwkman- 
sblp  of  the  oompoMrs  whoM  works  he 
arranges. 

Merry  Chritfma*l 

Merry  ChrittiMtl 
See  you  next  month! 


Just  a  Few 
Remaining 


In  High  School  and  Collie 
Libraries,  throughout  America, 
band  and  orchestra  musicians 
have  access  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  in  school-year  bound 
volumes. 

In  this  cyclopedia  of  music 
education,  20  years  in  compiling, 
both  student  and  director  will 
find  the  gratifying  answer  to  his 
every  problem;  the  right  solution 
expressed  in  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  nation's  most  author¬ 
itative  teachers  and  directors, 
past  and  present. 

Order  VoU  20  Now 

Each  summer  copies  of  the 
preceding  school  year's  issues  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June  inclusive,  are 
bound  into  fine  books.  These 
bindings  are  in  red  library  linen 
with  stiff  covers.  Gold  lettering. 
Price,  $4.35  including  mailing 
charges.  Cash  in  full  must  ac¬ 
company  all  orders  whether  for 
immediate  or  future  delivery. 
Limited  supply.  Order  your  Vol¬ 
ume  20  NOW. 

Th«  School  Muiieion 

2t  I.  Jocksoa,  Ckkogo  4 
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PlooM  motUioN  THE  BCHOOh  MUSICIAN  whan  an«w«riNg  advvrtiMmoiita  ta  thU  mogaartM 


Docvmbar,  1949 


INSTRUMENTS 


KEYES’S  Preview  o!  Bergains  (Catalog)  Fall 
and  Winter  Edition  1949  is  now  ready  lor  mail¬ 
ing.  It’s  different — it's  new.  It  will  pay  you  to 
see  our  catalog  before  buying.  Write  for  jour 
con  today.  Hundreds  of  guaranteed  school  tested 
and  approved  band  and  orchestra  instruments, 
both  new  and  rebuilt,  ready  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Our  warehouse  is  loaded  with  famous 
name  brand  instruments  and  accessories.  All  at 
new  low  prices.  Take  advantam  of  the  unusual 
savings  now  possible  by  purchasing  from  Keyer’s. 
Large  selectioa  of  sousaphoncs,  bell  front  and 
upright  bass  boms,  mellophones,  single  and  dou¬ 
ble  French  horns,  odl  front  and  upright  alto  and 
baritone  horns,  clarinets,  comets,  tmmpets,  saxo¬ 
phones,  Heckel  and  conservatory  bassoons,  bass 
and  alto  clarinets,  English  horns,  conservatory 
and  military  oboes,  flutes,  piccolos,  tympani,  vi¬ 
braphones,  cymbals,  chimes  and  celestes.  New 
school  budget  payment  plan  and  rental  purchase 
plan  now  available.  Write  os  for  details  and 
about  your  requirements.  Announcing  “A  New 
Policy.  We  will  ship  on  10  day  approval. 
Meyer’s  specialises  in  equipping  schoa)  bands  and 
orchestras.  Let  a  specmlist  quote  you  on  your 
requirements.  From  "A  Single  Instmment  to  a 
Whole  Band.”  Will  ship  same  day  as  order  is 
received.  Meyer’s  MnsiaU  Exchange  Co.,  4S4-L 
Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


RECONDITIONED  comets,  tmmpets  $42.50, 
up.  Hundreds  to  choose  from.  Trombones  $47.50, 
up.  Boehm  system  Bb  clarinets  $52.50,  up.  Alto 
saxophones  $84.50,  up.  Alto  hot^,  inellocdiones 
$45.00,  up.  Baritone  horns  $72.50,  up.  Upright 
Basses  $97.50,  up.  French  horns  $97.50,  up. 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  good  useable  school 
instraments  to  choose  from  at  Bargain  Prices. 
LeBlanc  silverplated  bass  clarinet  outfit  $245.00. 
Cabart  Boehm  system  alto  clarinet  outfit  $165.00. 
Moennig  Heckel  system  Bassoon  $325.00.  Kohlert 
military  oboe  $65.00.  Kohlert  oonseevatory  oboe 
$175.00.  Buffet  conservatory  En^ish  bora 
$285.00.  Bueschw  silverplated  tenor  saxophone 
$145.00.  Conn  silverplated  Bass  saxophone  with 
stand  $167.50.  Jenkins  silverplated  C  melody 
tuned  tympani  with  wood  cases  $185.00.  Shop- 
saxophone  outfit  $39.50.  Set  of  Leedy  hand 
worn  Glockenspiel  outfit  $39.50.  Conn  goldlac- 
quered  Double  French  horn  outfit  $245.00.  Dea- 
gan  No.  844  3  octave  xylophone  $67.50.  Deagan 
Na  870  3  octave  xylophone  on  wheels  $125.00. 


FOR  SALE:  Selmer  full  Boehm  A  clarinet,  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Without  case  $100.00.  F.  Krcider, 
Collinsville,  Ill. 


MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas 
Boonist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1.00  each. 
William  Kodi,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W., 


BASSOON  RSBDS  —  The  FerreU  Bassoon 
Reeds  nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists 
for  their  ratisfactory  service,  made  from  that  fine 
quality  genuine  French  Cane:  4 — Reeds  $3.80; 
'll  doe.  John  E.  Ferrdl  (New  address)  9523 
rie  Drive,  St.  Louis  County,  Affton  23,  Mo. 
(Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra) 


Hbtb's  Cash  for  You 
Sol  Thoso  Otd  Uniforms 
Those  Unused  instrumenh 
Only  iSc  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cei|h  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


phone  with  fibre  carrying  cases  $275.00.  Ured 
Violin  Outfits  $14.50,  up.  Used  Viola  Outfits 
$29.50,  up.  Used  Cellos  $37.50,  up.  New  BB 
goldlacquered  sousapbone  $265.00.  (^Idlacquered 
Sell  front  baritone  bom  (reconditioned)  special 
price  $110.00.  King  goldlacquered  double  French 
horn  with  case  like  new  $237.50.  Pan  American 
goldlacquered  Eb  sousapbone  $245.00.  Write  us 
your  band  problems  as  we  carry  thousand  of 
reconditionen  good  value  instruments  in  stock. 
Write  for  free  Bargain  List.  Adelson’s  Musical 
Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  De¬ 
troit  26,  Mich. 


BANDMASTERS  ATTENTION:  Here  are  a 
few  exceptional  bargains  in  demonstrator  instru¬ 
ments  :  Martin  Committee  Model  trumpet  $120.00 ; 
Barkley  Wood  clarinet  $105.00;  Kohlert  Wom 
clarinet  $95.00;  Fontaine  flute  $80.00;  King 
Baritone,  brass  lacquer  like  new  $90.00;  Bue- 
scher  Bell  front  baritone,  silver  $80.00 ;  Conn 
piccolo  $85.00;  King  soprano  saxo^one  $70.00; 
King  alto  saxophone  $85.00;  York  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone  $90.00;  Conn  b^tone  sax  $165.00;  Lud- 


OBOE  REEDS,  made  from  imported  cane.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  $1.00  each;  85c  plus  old  tubes. 
Try  them.  Also  £  horn  reeds.  Russell  Saunders, 
Box  157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

making  materials.  Andre  Andrau 
Lane*  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 

d,  6409  Orchard 

UNIFORMS  CONT. 


BAND  UNIFORMS  — 60,  used.  Black  coats, 
red  trousers,  red  caps.  MUitary  style.  Excellent 
condition.  Available  immediatdy.  Send  bid  to 
Music  Director,  High  Sdiool,  Napoleon,  Midii- 

gan. 


FOR  SALE:  45  snappy  royal  blue  and  white 
band  uniforms,  capes,  vests,  and  c^.  Pants  and 
skirts.  All  sizes.  Mr.  George  J.  Gmer,  Principal, 
Hawthorne  High  School,  Hasrthome,  N.  J. 


iasraome,  N.  J. 


UNIFORMS 

FOR  SALE:  49  w 
and  one  Drum  Ms 
capes  lined  with  g< 

1 

FOR  SALS:  26  maroon  serge  trousers  with  white 
braid  stripe;  16  skirts  to  match;  1  drum  major 
suit;  1  majorette  suit.  All  arc  in  good  condition. 
Price  $75.00.  If  interested  write  to:  Band  Di¬ 
rector,  South  Portland  High  School,  South  Port¬ 
land,  Maine. 

BARGAINS:  Donblebreast  tuxedo  suits.  Also 
full  dress  suits,  including  vest.  All  sizes,  $30.00 
to  $35.00.  Singlebreast  tuxedos,  $15.00.  36 

bright  red  mess  jackets,  cleaned,  pressed,  $100.00. 
60  navy  blue  band  coats,  citation  cords,  white 
leather  belts,  60  caps  all  $240.00.  50  white  Palm 
Beach  coats  (juveniles),  $50.00.  Red  band  caps 
(new)  $2.50.  Band  caps  made  to  order,  all  col¬ 
ors  $3.00.  Majorette  costumes  (slightly  used) 
$5.00-$6.00.  Um  shakos,  assorted  colors,  $4.00. 
(New  made  to  order,  $8.00.)  Two  batons  $7.00. 
Tuxedo  shirts,  all  sizes,  $2.50.  Ties  ILSO.  10 
shirt  dinkeys  $3.00.  40  capes  (juveniles),  blue 

lined,  red  caps  (44),  $75.00.  Orchestra  coau 
(white  shawl  collars),  doublebreast,  $8.00.  White 
coats,  peak  lapels,  donblebreast,  $4.00.  Tuxedo 
trousers,  all  sizes,  $6.00.  Lmders’  coats,  as¬ 
sorted  colors,  $8.00.  Minstrel  wigs,  $2.00.  Beau- 
tifnl  rhumba  costumes,  $8.00.  Chotut  sets.  Opera 
hats.  Stage  curtains,  bMutiful  blue,  gold  rayon 


jackets  (new),  juveniles  (27)  $54.00.  Bean^ul 
red  velvet  curtam  (14  x  20)  $75.00.  Free  luts. 
A1  Wallace,  2416  No.  Habted  St.,  Chicago. 


See  Next  Page  for  More  Intereeting  Bargains 


know  what  yon  need,  we  may  have  it  at  very 
low  price.  Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  Bsss  clarinet,  just  overhauled  and 
new  case  $240.00  plus  shipping  charges.  Warren 
Dnrrett,  3940  Locust,  Kansas  City  4,  Missouri. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS  retted  and  lefinisbed. 
Specialists  on  bass  horns.  Gold  and  silver  plat¬ 
ing,  lacquering.  Polished,  satin  and  sandblast 
finuhes.  Valve  rebuilding.  Fast  guaranteed  serv¬ 
ice.  Estimates  fnmubed.  Handling  work  (or 
Dealers  all  over  the  South.  Write  tor  "FREE” 
price  Ust  LewU  Plating  Company,  237  Trinity 
Ave.,  S.  W.,  Attonta,  Georgia. _ 

NEW:  Famous  French  instruments.  Oboes  full 
pbtesn  $325.00;  Bassoons,  full  Heckd  system 
$435.00.  Bass  clarinets  with  low  Eb  $325.00. 
Famous  French  saxophones,  alto  $195.00;  tenors 
$215.00,  Clarinets  (wood)  $92.00.  Double  French 
Homs  $299.00;  metal  cl^neta  $65.00;  Vilwa- 
phones  $185.00.  WDwerk  vahre  oil  40c,  nothing 
better.  Docen  $3.00.  EverytUng  for  the  band, 
orchestra,  corps.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ray- 
bum  Music,  267  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


School  bond  mombon  got  m  roiny  woatkor  brook  with  o  hondy,  how  Ptostie  Roinwoor 
Ensomblo.  Dosignod  to  protoct  uniform,  cap,  shoot  musk,  and  drums;  and  modo  of 
DuPont  Durothono;  tho  onsomblo  is  monufocturod  by  tho  Whitowator  Raincoat  Com¬ 
pany  of  Whitowator,  Wis.  It  consists  of  a  Dry  Toppor  Raincapo,  a  cap  eovor,  and 
a  drum  covor.  Costing  about  a  doHar,  tho  raincapo  comas  in  an  individual,  trans- 
paront  plastic  bag  that  can  bo  usod  to  protoct  shoot  music  without  impeding  noto 
roading.  Tho  cap  covers  and  drum  covers  are  priced  at  about  $0J5  and  $0.50 
respect  ivoly. 


Docombor,  1949 


Pleoao  montion  TBB  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tokon  antrooring  adv^itements  in  this  magatdno 
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MIRACLE  of 
UTAH 

IBeffin*  on  pago  t) 

In  Utah  basketball  is  a  very  spirited 
and  popular  sport. 

The  R.  O.  T.  C.  Band  was  orcaAised 
undsr  the  sopenrision  of  the  Military 
Seienee  Department  daring  the  fall 
quarter.  In  the  past,  the  Unirersity 
Band  has  been  required  to  play  for 
the  military  reviews  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  non-R.  O.  T.  C.  students 
with  heavy  schedules.  With  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Commanding  Officer,  an 
R  O.  T.  C.  Band  was  organised  in  the 
fall  quarter,  granting  class  credit  for 
band  rehearsala  This  new  organisa¬ 
tion  solved  completely  the  review 
problem  and  made  creditable  appear¬ 
ances  during  the  spring. 

The  University  Bands  staff  was  re¬ 
vamped  to  meet  the  expanded  pro¬ 
gram.  In  September  a  graduate  as¬ 
sistant  was  appointed  as  Assistant 
Director  of  Bands.  This  plan  will  be 
followed  each  year  in  the  future  until 
a  full-time  staff  assistant  or  associate 
director  can  be  appointed.  Three  stu¬ 
dent  librarians  and  three  student  man¬ 
agers  are  appointed  each  year.  These 
students  are  paid  for  part  of  their 
services  and  have  very  ably  carried 
out  their  responsibilities.  In  addition 
a  student  secretary  is  employed  half¬ 
time  for  the  Director  and  Assistant 
Director. 

The  local  band  fraternity  and  so¬ 


rority  within  the  bands  program  peti¬ 
tioned  in  December  for  Installation 
into  Kappa  Kappa  Psi  and  Tnn  Beta 
Sigma,  National  Honorary  Band  fra¬ 
ternity  and  Sorority.  Their  petition 
was  accepted  and  the  two  eh^ters 
were  installed  on  April  30,  1M9.  Both 
groups  have  been  most  cooperative 
and  helpful  in  furthering  the  progress 
of  the  University  Bands  Program. 

This  chronological  development  of 
the  new  University  of  Utah  Bands 
Program  may  be  too  lengthy  for  some 
readers.  It  is  a  pattern  that  has  been 
followed  in  many  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  throughout  the  country.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  hope  that  it  can  serve  as 
an  inspiration  for  those  band  direc¬ 
tors  launching  upon  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram  or  as  a  pattern  for  directors 
contemplating  changes. 

Some  high  school  directors  may  say, 
“That  is  fine  for  a  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  bands  program,  but  it  does  not 
apply  to  me  in  a  high  school  situa¬ 
tion."  We  feel  they  are  wrong  in 
that  assumption.  The  marching  and 
‘concert  bands  are  the  same  in  high 
school.  The  varsity  and  pep  bands  can 
be  compared  to  the  high  school  second 
or  Junior  band.  Any  band  program 
miMt  have  thorough  and  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  band  students  are 
usually  eager  for  responsibility. 

In  closing  may  I  say  that  no  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  successful  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  administration,  an 
everlasting  optimism  bn  the  part  of 
the  director,  a  goal  to  work  towards 
at  all  times,  and  a  high  morale  within 


Classifieil  Continued 


UNIFORMS.  CONT. 


FOR  SALB:  1  bandmaster’s  nniform,  coat  sisc 
40,  trousers  33K-30  with  3  inch  hem.  Colors: 
Black  with  orange  trim.  Cap  sise  7K,  black. 
1  shako  without  plume,  excellent  condition  (worn 
3  tiines).  Sixe  6H.  For  further  information  con¬ 
tact  the  Bandmothers,  c/o  Wetltburg  High 
School,  Weilsborg,  W.  Va. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CASH  for  your  instrument,  regardless  of  condi¬ 
tion.  Send  us  yonr  instrument  lor  cash  or  trade- 
in  appraissd.  We  trill  pay  all  tran^rtation 
chaigcs.  Rdin,  Inc.,  477  Central  Ave.,  Kochestw 
S.  N.  Y. 


WB  WANT  TOUR  musical  instruments.  High¬ 
est  prices  for  all  band  and  ordsestra  instruments. 
Especially  want  souaaphones,  bass  horns,  bari¬ 
tone  horu,  bass  clarinds,  Tslre  trombostes,  baas 
trombones,  as  well  as  all  other  instruments. 
Write  or  send  ns  your  instrument  for  the  high¬ 
est  cadi  or  trade-in  appraisal.  We  will  nay 
transportation  diargcs.  Meyer’s  Musical  Ex- 
chaawc  Co.,  4S4-L  Michigan  Art.,  Detroit  2t, 
Mkh. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DRUM  AND  BUOLB  CORPS:  A  stiiriag  new 
march.  "Pride  of  Genera,”  is  now  arailabic.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  drums  and  G-D  sopranos,  tenor  (op¬ 
tional  soprano)  and  baritone  bugles.  Add  this 
splendid  march  to  your  repertoire.  $1.00  per  set 
m  fifteen  parts.  Also  special  srraMcments  made 
to  order.  John  Kinyon,  Box  123,  (Snham,  N.  Y. 
AUTHBNTIC  HBCKBL  CHARTS  showing 
over  175  bassoon  and  contra -bassoon  fingerings 

g.OO.  Imported  German  reeds  $1.50  eaui. 

erbot  R&h,  119  Ashland  Are.,  Buffalo  22, 
New  York. 

BAND  LBADBRS:  I’ll  make  you  Special.  Orig- 
inal,  Profeasioaal,  Airangements  of  any  music, 
new,  old,  original,  for  all  occasions  for  yosw  iadi- 
ridtisl  bands,  sokis,  ensembles,  or  for  pabHcatioo. 
Special  gricti,  quick  serrice.  Ed  Chanette, 

Watonga,  Oldshonm. _ 

COMPOSERS:  Sell  Your  Music  —  I’ll  arrange 
your  marches,  song  orartures,  etc.,  for  band, 
orchmtra,  piano,  rosee,  in  the  same  profasrional 
style  that  sold  my  music  to  Fischer,  Pro-art, 
Bdw;^  Rnhank,  Fillmore,  Schirmer,  Presser, 
Jenkins,  and  many  others.  Send  your  melody 
tor  free  adrice  and  special  prices.  Ed  Chenette, 

Watonga,  Oklahoma. _ 

FREE  —  Catalogues  1  New  Instruments  on  Triri 
Purdmae  Plan,  Raconditioned  instruments.  String 
instruments  and  accessories.  Music  Dent.  Sup¬ 
plies  and  music  stands.  Jack  Spratt,  Old  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


the  orggnliAtk)ii.  I  am  aaguming,  of 
coane,  ttuU  t^e  director  has  good 
baffle  m— ielanffhlp  and  haa  a  itrong 
baffle  phlloaoviiy  ao  that  he  knows 
what  he  wants  and  demands  it  at  all 
times. 

We  wonld  appreciate  correspond- 
enoe  from  band  dlreotors  deaiiing 
farther  information  aboat  oar  pro¬ 
gram  or  having  differing  opinions  on 
oar  plan  of  band  development. 


Tokffi  Yoffir  Boffid 

on  A  Thrilliag  Trip 

(Bepfns  on  pops  S7) 

friends  we  met  In  Wfnnlpaff  smd  during 
the  past  summer  sind  this  fall,  many  Wln- 
nlpeff  people  have  stopped  In  our  town 
rememberlnff  that  they  had  seen  and  heard 
the  Hudson  Band  4n  their  City. 

A  epeclal  thanks  should  go  to  Mr.  Jack 
H.  Roe  and  his  committee  for  a  wonderful 
Job  they  dM  in  managing  the  bands.  They 
treated  ue  royally  and  helped  to  make  our 
trip  a  great  euooees.  We  owe  them  a  lot 
as  they  provided  us  with  meala.  lodging 
and  transportation  during  our  stay  In 
their  city.  We  osre  a  lot  to  Mr.  Ward 
who  through  his  generous  contribution 
nnada  our  trip  poasibla  and  who  gave 
Bomathtng  that  our  toys  and  girls  will 
long  remamber  as  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  avanU  of  thair  high  school  career. 

It  was  a  tired  hut  enlightened  bunch 
of  younff  musletana  who  got  off  the  train 
that  morning  on  our  return.  For  weeks, 
their  main  topic  of  oonvarsatlon  was  the 
trip  and  now,  even  llva  months  later,  they 
stUl  talk  about  Inddants  that  happened 
on  that  trip.  Wa  had  no  disolpUnary 
trouble  whatsoever  and  our  boys  and  girls 
behaved  like  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
were  a  «edlt  to  their  home,  community, 
and  school. 

And  Oun  Wat  fhe  liggetf  Prise  of  All 

Although  we  won  none  of  the  prises 
that  were  given  In  Winnipeg,  that  was 
secondary  to  the  educational  value  and 
experience  of  the  band  as  a  whole. 
Proctor,  Minnesota  won  first  prise,  snd 
what  a  One  band  they  had.  I  believe 
Mankato  and  St  Cloud  were  second  and 
third  respectively.  It  would  have  been 
nice  to  have  won  one  of  the  prises,  but 
I  was  not  the  least  ashamed  of  our  boys 
and  gtrls.  We  tied  Proctor  In  musician- 
ship,  and  were  Mgh  In  mardiing,  but  lost 
out  on  our  uniforms  which  were  twelve 
years  old  and  beginning  to  show  their 
age  although  not  too  badly.  We  were  not 
Judged  untU  the  third  day  In  Winnipeg  so 
our  uniforms  were  not  in  the  best  of 
shape.  However,  I  have  no  excuses  and 
I  do  know  that  the  better  bands  won. 

Again  I  say  to  you  band  directors,  if- 
you  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
your  band  on  a  trip  of  this  kind,  do  so 
by  all  means.  It  means  a  lot  of  hard 
work  on  your  part  but  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  your  Joyful  efforts  will  not  be 
In  vain. 


VARGfR  ON 

Xy/l  rHi  OV)fS/Of 

mmmmmm  IMPOSSIBLE 

Coses  BUI  WE  DID  It’.'..'! 


Please  mention  THU  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertlsemente  In  tkle  mogoslne 


December,  IPd9 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Promote 

Your  Bimdle  Plan  Subscription 

While  Music  Interest  is  at  its  Height 


Bandmaster*  acclaimed  it  *Hhe  greatest  impetos  given  in> 
stmmental  School  Music  since  1923,’*  Orchestra  Directors 
raHiod  their  musicians  at  once — and  everywhere,  to  the  new 
and  generous  S>M  Bundle  Plan. 

Let  your  entire  student  musician  body  enjoy  and  benefit 
by  reading  The  SCHOOL  MUSiaAN  regularly.  One  or 
two  library  or  band^room  copies  are  insuflicient. 

By  the  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  yon  get  twenty-five,  or  fifty 
copies  every  month  which  may  be  distributed  to  certain 
individuals  for  home  reading.  This  is  a  new  economical  way 
to  get  complete  coverage  of  valuable  information. 

The  regular  departmental*  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
on  drums,  solo  brass,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other  instruments 
have  been  called,  **a  fiherui  oducutiois  in  miuie."  The  fea¬ 
ture  articles  are  an  inripuition  to  musicians  as  well  as  di¬ 


rectors  and,  **The  School  Music  Newt"  is  an  ever  renewing 
spur  to  young  ambition.  School  bands  and  orchostras  are 
best  where  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  reading  it  required. 


Here  are  the  new  bundle  rates — 

Cash  with  Order  Required 

25  Copies  Monthly  for . $27.00 

50  Copies  Monthly  for .  50.00 

10  Months,  Mailed  to  One  Address. 

So  tend  your  Bundle  Plan  order  now — or  as  toon  as 
possible  after  school  opeiu  in  September.  To  start  with  the 
September  issue,  your  order  must  be  received  before  that 
important  first  fall  issue -goes  to  press. 

So  don’t  delay.  Act  Today! 


The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.  •  28 'East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4 


Now,  for  a  limited  time,  get  a  new-model  Selmer  (Paris) 
Super-Action  Saxophone  and  a  DeLuxe  Chesterfield  Tray- 
pack  case  at  the  price  of  the  saxophone  alone! 

This  special  offer  saves  you  $60  when  you  l^y  the  Super- 
Action  Alto — saves  $65  if  you  select  the  Super-Action 
Tenor!  And  you’ll  get  the  saxophone  that  makes  all  others 
obsolete! 

FMEST  SAX  EVER  BINITI  Toi^notch  players  who  have  tried 
the  new  Selmer  Super-Action  acclaim  it  "the  finest  ever 
built!”  Here  is  increased  brilliance  and  punch  ...  a  tone 
smooth  as  velvet  at  all  volumes . . .  improved  intonation  that 
makes  improved  playing  a  certainty. 

Main  right-hand  and  left-hand  key  groups  offset  to  place 
fingers,  hands,  and  wrists  in  easier  playing  position.  This 
is  a  basic  saxophone  improvement.  It  makes  possible  bet¬ 
ter,  easiw,  faster  key  action — truly  effortless  ikying. 

MANY  txausivi  HAnstlSl  New,  fast,  positive  octave-key  mech¬ 
anism  speeds  and  ■impliSM  intricate  octave  jumps  .  .  .  New  bell 
tone  hole  locations ...  Slick  new  dotbes  guard  ...  Detachable  bell 
and  bow — hwinetioally  sealed  (patent  pending)  ...  All  key  mech¬ 
anism  is  Power-Hammered — forged  cold — bom  Selmer  Lifetime 
ntetal  .  .  .  New  thrilling  volume  due  to  Tone-Boosters  on  ToneX 
Felt-Filled  Pads  .  .  .  Simplicity  of  new  design  means  fewer  parts 
are  used;  action  is  noote  direct;  key  arms  are  shorter  . . .  Theee  and 
many  other  exclusive  features  of  the  Super-Action  make  this  the 
saxophone  you  have  longed  for  and  dreamed  about ...  the  saxo¬ 
phone  that  makes  all  others  obsolete! 


Rwy  the  Selmer 
Seper-Actien  AHe 
ond  gef  $60  cose 
Crt  ne  extra  cesll 


See  your 

Selmer  Dealer  now 
or  mail  coupon 
for 

full  information. 


$dtn(r. 


SEIMER,  Depf.  H-111,  Elkhart,  ImHona 

I  want  to  TOt  in  on  tbe  special  Super-Action  Saxophone 
offer.  Send  full  information  and  name  of  my  nearest 
Selmer  dealer. 
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